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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 





Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Fairmount, N. J., A Description of. Country Homes 
for City People. 

Gulf Coast Resorts, A Description of. 
the Louisville and Nashville Railroad. 

Hawaii: The Paradise and Inferno of the Pacific. 

Mt. Dora, Lake Co., Florida. The South Florida 
Chautauqua Programme of the Seventh Annual 
Assembly. 

Ready Reference Handbook, covering points of 
interest in the South reached by the Associated 
Railways and connections. 

Tours, Cook’s Winter (Season 1892-93), including 
California, Florida, Mexico, the West Indies, 
Central and South America, the Mediterranean, 
and all Winter Resorts. 

Tours. Personally Conducted Excursions to the 
Columbian Exposition, leaving Philadelphia 
every Wednesday from May 1to November. The 
Thomas Foreign Tourist Co. 

Tours to Mexico over Unique and Scenic Routes. 
Conducted by the Thomas Foreign Tourist Co. 
Tours, Cook’s, to the World’s Columbian Expo- 

sition. 


Issued by 


Tours to California, Florida, &c., via Penn- 
sylvania Railroac 

For people contemplating either extended or lim- 
ited pleasure jaunts during the winter and spring of 
the new year, an inspection of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company’s announcement of its personally 
conducted tours will prove of great assistance. As 
far as territory covered is concerned, the first in 
importance is the series to the Golden Gate and 
Pacific Coast points, starting from New York and 
Philadelphia February 8, March 2and 29. The same 
liberal provisions accorded last year, as to condi- 
tions and use of tickets, will be in effect for these 
tours. 

A series of five will be run to Florida—January 31, 
February 14 and 28, March 14 and 28. he rates of 
$50 from New York, $48 from Philadelphia, Harris- 
burg, and Washington, :nd proportionate rates 
from other points, cover all necessary expenses e7 
route in both directions. Tickets for the first four 
tours will admit of a soy of two weeks in the flow- 
“J. State, and for the fifth until May 3o. 

here will be a series of six to Washington, D.C., 
each tour covering a period of three days—January 
19, February 9, March 23, April 13, May 4 and 25. 

he rates of $13 from New York, and $11 from 
Philadelphia and Wilmington, and_ proportionate 
rates from other places, include railroad fare and 
hotel accommodations during the stay in the capi- 
tal. For information and itineraries application 
should be made to Tourist Agents, 849 Broadway, 
New York, and 233 South Fourth Street, Philadel- 
phia, or Ticket Agents of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. 


California in Three and One-half Days 

If you are going to California and desire to make 
the journey in the most economical, quick, and com- 
fortable manner, purchase your ticket via the Chica- 

o and North-Western, Union Pacific and Southern 

acific Railways. Pullman drawing-room sleeping- 
cars are run from Chicago to San Francisco without 
change, in three and one-half days. Completely fur- 
nished tourist sleeping-cars are also run, in which 
accommodations can be procured by passengers hold- 
ing either first or second class tickets,at a cost of 
—_ $4 per berth from Chicago to San_ Francisco 
and other California points. he hour of departure 
of trains from Chicago affords prompt connection 
with all trains from the East and South. Variable 
route excursion tickets, allowing nine months’ sta 
in the health-giving climate ot California, second- 
class tickets at low rates, sleeping-car reservations, 
and fullinformation can be procured of any ticket 
agent, or by addressing W. A. Thrall, General Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agent Chicago & North-Western 
Railway, Chicago. 


The Favorite Southern Route 

Every Clyde ship is a regular floating palace; 
every one has electric lights in each stateroom, and 
the great incandescent lights beautifully illumi- 
nate every nook and corner of these handsome 
steamers. While some people may have a prefer- 
ence for one ship or another, we can knowingly assert 
that they are all good and cannot be surpassed for 
eo. comfort, and first-class accommodation. 

he — crowds of people that are now going to 
Florida on the Clyde ships is evidence sufficient to 
prove that no other Transportation Company sur- 
passes this popular line of travel. The officers of 
this Line are all courteous gentlemen, and no pains 
or expense are spared to make the trip pleasant to 
all those who favor the Line with their patronage. 


New York and Florida Special 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces 
that, commencing eee F anuary 18, 1893, Fri- 
day, January 20, and every Monday. Wednesday, 
and Friday thereafter, ‘*‘ The New York and Florida 





Special” will be placed in service for the season, 
leaving New York at 9:30 A.M. and Brooklyn at 9 00 
A.M., arriving at Jacksonville at 3:00 P.M. and St. 
Augustine at 4:15 P.M. the following day. 
is train will run via the Wilson “ Short Cut” of 

the Atlantic Coast Line (via Fayetteville), shorten- 
ing the schedule almost two hours between New 
York and St. Augustine as compared with last year’s 
schedule. : 

The train will consist of drawing-room car (contain- 
ing six drawing-rooms with all conveniences), dining 
car, observation car, and drawing room sleeping car— 
all vestibuled. Engagements of space may be made in 
advance on application to Ticket Agents of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


Ice 
It will be comforting news for travelers via Long 
Island Sound to know that there is no further fear 
of an ice embargo. The Fall River Line steamers 
are running regularly and on time, week-days and 
Sundays. 








TOURS 


SPECIAL EXCURSION TO THE 


HOLY LAND, $550 


Leaves March 11th, via Gibraltar, by North German 
Lloyd express steamer. Party select and limited. May 
13th, first spring excursion leaves for Europe. 

Send for programme and *‘ Tourist Gazette.’ 

H. Gaze & Sons, 113 Broadway, N. Y. (Est. 1844). 








FOREIGN HOTELS 


BERMUDA 
Land of the Lily and the Rose 


HAMILTON HOTEL 


Open from December until May. 
WALTER AIKEN, Proprietor 
Cable address: Hotel, Bermuda. 


WINTER RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
equest by E. G. FAY & SON. 


HOTEL TERRACINA 


Redlands, Cal. 


In the San Bernardino Valley. Magnificent mountain 
scenery. Rates, $4.00 per day. Handsomely illustrated 
souvenir sent on application to C. T. HEDGE, Prop. 


SAN DIEGO 
HOTEL BREWSTER, American Plan. 
$2.50 and upwards. J. E. O’BRIEN. 























Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by E. BARNETT, Proprietor. 








District of Columbia 


THE ARDMORE 


g3th St., —_ F, uw 3 Snty — 4 compel $1.50 to 
2.50 per day; special rates by month; i 
T. M. HALL, Washington, D. C, 








Florida 


“The St. George” 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


The leading and select Family Hotel. In the very 
center of the city. Thoroughly comfortable and homelike, 
with a cuisine of superior excellence, A careful and lib- 
eral management and strictly first-class in every respect. 
Seventh season. . D. TYLER, Proprietor. 








- Small, quiet, neat, well-kept house, 

on a lovelyshore. Fine boating 

: " and fishing. Orangegroves. Beau- 
tifuldrives. Moderate prices 


BAY VIEW HOUSE, Hawks Park, Fla. 


ST. JOHNS HOUSE J**gnvile 


2 and $2.50 per day. Special rates for permanent 
B2 at depots. Mrs. Ee HUDNALL 








Florida 





THE ST. JAMES 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 











The leading family hotel. Faces St. James Park, 
Accommodates 500. Seven hundred feet of veranda for 
promenade. Health, comfort, and good cheer are three 


of the most prominent and constant guests at the St. 
James. For illustrated pamphlet and rates address 
f'R. CAMPBELL, Prop. 





The TRAVELLERS Sq 


pean  rearonn 5 anf i potent under pow | 
management. Centrally located. Rooms, 50¢., 75¢., an 
1.00. ant rates r ble. D.C. ANDRESS. 


WINDSOR HOTEL 


Jacksonville, Florida 
Under the Pereepal supervision of Mr AH. Palmer, late 
of the Fifth Avenue Hotel. N. Y. City. 
The Windsor is a select, homelike hotel, with 
superior service and cuisine; | 
has ‘all modern conveniences, and ‘its location, facing the 
park, is the best in the city. 


ortecontpa SAN JUAN HOTEL 


New Brick Hotel. Now open. All modern improve- 
ments. Also THE UPLANDS, Bethlehem, N.H. 
July to Oct. F. H. ABBOTT, Prop. 


Hotel Coquina 


Ormond-by-the-Sea 


FLORIDA 


Orange Groves, excellent walks and drives, boating, 
fishing, and surf bathing. SEISER & VINING, Mgrs. 


LAKE STANDISH HOUSE 


Plymouth, Orange Co., Florida 
A quiet, comfortable, ‘homelike hotel in one of the 
healthiest towns in the State. Boating, shooting, fishing ; 
driving and saddle horses; lawn-tennis, croquet, etc. A 
first-class house. Terms, $3.00 per day i 10.00 to $20.00 
per week, H. E,. SMITH, Proprietor. 


THE ABBEY, St. Augustine 


First-class accommodations. Rates—$2.00 and £3; 6. 
Mrs AR A BE 























THE FLORIDA *. 4gGustine, 


Centrally and beautifully logated in the most charming 
city of the South. Elevator, Gas, Electric Bells; excellent 
Waters and well-shaded Lawn. Terms, $2.50 to $3.50 
perday. Special weekly yes for ¥ end February. 

ip . Propr. 
Formerly of | aS Inn, late of Eeccola Inn, 


The “ LORILLARD VILLA” *4yRzstine 


. V. HERNANDEZ & SON, M ti 
cond or circular and cards. ” ore 


anua 








FLORIDA 


MAGNOLIA SPRINGS HOTEL 


On St. Johns River 
Most healthful and beautiful locationin Florida. Special 
Terms for season. For illustrated book and diagram of 
rooms address 
W. F. INGOLD, Manager, Magnolia Springs, Fla 


Winter Park, Fla. 
The Rogers 


Beautifully located on Lake Osceola. Rates, $10 to 
$18. Pure water. Northern management. For 
address A-E-& A. R. ROGERS. 








Georgia 


PERRY, GA. 


Pleasant Southern town, with delightful walks and 
drives. Sandy soil and pines. No malaria. House with 





large,'sunny roomsand open fireplaces. Northern manage- 
ment, and best Northern references. 


Mrs. M. E. BATES. 
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Georgia 


HARNETT HOUSE 


Savannah, Ga. 


Remodeled and enlarged. Electric Cars to and from all 
Depots and Wharves. American plan. $2.50 per day, 








Illinois 


The “South Shore” 


For Christian People and_their 

cBtome? regedit caer 

ated on the Shore of Lake 

Home” yician within? Blocks of the 

Exposition Grounds; Electric, Steam, and Water Trans- 

portation to the Grounds aud the City. 

ates Low, appointments complete, and service 

first-class. European plan. Accommodations can be 

reserved now. The secret of its great popularity is 
honest advertising and fair dealing. 

If you want to know why it’s the best place to stop 
during your World’s Fair Visit—our new 8-page illus- 
trated pamphlet will tell you the whole story. Sent 
free. Address 


Columbian Visitors’ Association 
8:0 Bort Building, Chicago 


’ Chicago’s wonders at 

a — Beautiful 

Colored Views, 

illustrated Great Exposition Railcings, Parks, 

Lake, Indexed Map and Guide to Places of Interest and 

Amusement. How to Save Money and snieg te Attrac- 

tions. Scenery, History, Pleasure, at the Home Fire- 

side. (Latest special Souvenir work Pub.) Mailed for 
50C., or 3 for $1.00. Agents wanted at once. Address 
COLUMBIAN VISITOR'S GUIDE Co. 

Mention this Paper. Chicago, Ill. 











World’s Fair Visitors will find at 


“The Linden” 


(Woodlawn Park) 


Pleasant rooms in choice residence and prohibition dis- 
trict, within ten minutes’ walk of the Grounds. Engage 
your rooms now. Particulars and beautifully illustrated 
pamphlet on application. Correspondence solicited. 

Address E. W. NASON, 238 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


World’s Fair 


If you are going to the World’s Fair, write 
the Recreation Department of The Christian 
Union for illustrated printed matter describing 
the Fair, and time-tables and pamphlets issued 
by the steamer lines or railroads you would use 
from your home to Chicago. No charge is made. 








Maryland 





ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
Pl 
Hotel Altamont {*giiimore 
A most charming spot to spend the winter. A novel fea- 
ture—parlor on top of house, overlooking the City of 
Baltimore and Chesapeake Bay. _ Healthiest mode of heat- 
ing in the world. Send for descriptive pamphlet to Recre- 


ation Department of Christian Union or 
C. WARNER: STORK, Proprietor. 





THE 8ST. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts., 
BALTIMORE. 
THE ALBION HOTEL 
Read and Cathedral Sts., 
(American Plan.) BALTIMORE. 


These hotels, situated in the most fashionable section of 
the city, offer exceptional advantages to families and tour- 
ists. nd for illustrated souvenir guide to Baltimore. 

GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager. 





New Jersey 


Dr. Garside’s 


Sanatorium for Ladies 


_ ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
A quiet, delightful home for refined 
people. With or without treatment. 


Send for Prospectus. 


BARNEGAT PARK, N. J. 


The Pines 


NOW OPEN. 
TOPPING & WILSON. 











Lakewood, New Jersey 


LAUREL-IN-THE-PINES 


Second season of this beautiful aud charmingly 
situated ,=hotel. Brick building; sunny rooms with 
open wood fires; forest and lake views from every 
window. 

HORACE PORTER, General Manager. 





FLORIDA 


Books and Pamphlets Issued by the 
Resorts and Railroads of Florida 


Altamonte Springs, Fla. The Altamonte and Sur- 
roundings. 

Bread and Butter, and the Way to Win It in Florida. 
Issued by the Jacksonville, Tampa, and Key 
West System. 

General Information for the Tourist. Florida 
Central and Peninsular Railroad. 

Sanford and Beyond. Issued by the Florida Land 
and Colonization Co. 

Tarpon Route, Side Trips on the Gulf. Issued by 
the Orange Belt Railroad. 

Facts About Florida. Issued by the Clyde Steam- 
ship Co. 

Grove Hall, at Crescent City, and Surroundings, 

A Description of Orange City, the Health Resort of 
Florida. 

Florida and Georgia. Glimpses Along the Suwanee 
Route, with Facts for Tourists and Immigrants. 
Issued by the Georgia Southern and Florida 
Railroad. 

Beauties of the East Coast. Issued by the St. 
Augustine Route. 

The New Overland and Short Sea Route. From 
the North and West through Florida to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and on to Cuba, via the Plant 
System. 

Pocket Map of the Plant System. 

Facts Found During a Ten Years’ Search. 

A Brief Description of Brevard County, or the 
Indian River Country; its Climate, Health, 
Products, etc. 

De Funiak Springs, Home of the Florida Chautau- 
qua. On the line of the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad. 

Description of Avon Park. Also Hotel Verona. 





Green Cove Springs, Fla.,a Description of. Also 
The Clarendon Hotel and Surroundings. 

Green Cove Springs, Fla. Hotel St. Elmo and 
Surroundings. 

Interlachen, Fla.,as a Winter Resort. Issued by 
the Hotel Lagonda. 

Interlachen, Fla. History of Winter Home in a 
Summer Land. Issued by the Winter Resort 
Company. 

Interlachen, Fla. Information About a Winter . 
Home in a Summer Land. Issued by the Inter- 
lachen Hotel. 

Jacksonville, Fla. A Description of Hotel St. 
James and Surroundings. 

Jacksonville, Fla. A Description of the Windsor 
Hotel. 

Jacksonville, Fla. A Description of the Everett 
Hotel. 

Jacksonville, Fla. A Description of the Glenada 
and Surroundings. 

Jacksonville, Fla. Grand View Hotel and Surround- 
ings. 

Kissimmee, Fla. The Tropical Hotel and Sur- 
roundings. 

Ormond, Fla. All about Hotel Coquina, Ormond- 
by the-Sea, South Florida. 

Ormond, Fla. Wonders and Pleasures of Hotel 
Ormond and Surroundings. 

Old Folks at Home, words and music; a souvenir 
presented by the Georgia Southern and Florida 
Railroad. 

Pensacola, Fla. Hotel Escambia and Surroundings, 

Sutherland, Fla. The Peerless Princess of the Gulf. 
Hotel San Marino and Surroundings. 

Winter Park, Fla. The Seminole and Surroundings. 


Sent without charge to those desiring to know about the places mentioned, by 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York 





Hot Springs,. North Carolina 


THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA 


A delightful resort in the mountains of Western North Carolina, 37 miles from Asheville. A beauty-spot of nature, 
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contagious influence; absolutely no 
River, surrounded by beautiful grounds, is the 


1, restful vale, surrounded by pine-clad mountains and ki t ; dry, braci th-l; 3 
a, or any debilitatin influence. THE BEST OF FALL. ND WINTER Ta 
4 atu: i dbernal hes nl Lag 2 into marti pod $3 fe most —— a in the wane cc ee oe a v 
Bronchi eurasthenia, Dyspepsia, Liver an idney complaints. Sanitary conditions absolut ect. 
fevers: no danger of cholera. Located here on the banks of the French Broad 


LA CLIMATE, 


ures Rheumatism, 


MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL 


—modern in all appointments, Table and service unexcelled. Elevator, gas, electric bells, open fires, steam heat— 


everything complete for the comfort and pleasure of our guests. Beautiful walks and drives, good li 
medi 


very, lawn tennis. 
careful 


epartment equipped with therapeutic appliances, massage, electricity, etc., for all needi: 
professional attention. Health for the invalid, rest for the overworked, amusement for t ‘e pleasure-seeeker. ullman 


cars from New York via Penn. R. R. and R. & D. ~t 
Proprietor, for illustrated book descriptive of Hot Springs 


hroug to our door without change. Ad 
and ho 


dress W. F. ROSS, 
tel rates. 





BATTERY PARK HOTEL 


Asheville, North Carolina 


Open throughout the year. Elevation, 2,800 feet above sealevel. Most magnificent scene 
and climate east of Mississippi River. The hotel has been recently completely renovat 
repainted, recarpeted, and repaired in every way. 

Best equipped hotel in the South—hydraulic elevators, electric bells and lights, music hall, 
ballroom, tennis courts, bowling-alley, and ladies’ billiard parlor. Beautiful drives and first-class 


livery. Cuisine excellent; service splendid. 


The hotel, located upon a plateau covering 11 acres, 160 feet above the city, is within five 
minutes’ walk of the post-office, churches, and opera-house, and commands best view of George 
Vanderbilt’s palace. Special electric cars to hotel from all trains. For particulars concerning 


rates, railroad facilities, etc., apply to 


E. P. McKISSICK, Manager. 
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A VISIT: TO ATLANTIC 


; City, N. J., the far-famed health and pleasure resort, is either delight or disgust, charm or chill, 
blessedness or blues,—it depends on where you stay. 

You will find a new joy in a sprimg visit—if you choose a house where you can enjoy 

» even a cold, rainy day,—where heated rooms, open grate fires, hot and cold sea-water baths in the 

E CHALFONTE invalids and pleasure-seekers 


e. 
> A beautiful booklet, with illustrations, will show you what the house is like. Sent free. 
THE CHALFONTE, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
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New Jersey TRAVEL Travel 
a” THE PARK VIEW 


* CHAS. W. WOODLAND, Prop. 
New York 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitariom 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
“| =? or recreatior 








, td for ——. 





The iaaia comin 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORE 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 
Elevated lecation, 1,200 ft. above sea-level, overlooking 
the beautiful Genesee Valley 
ersonal care of experienced Physicians. All 
valuable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 
tion, and amusement. 
ant fire-proof main building and ine cottages. 
it roof promenade. Steam heat, open fires, electric 
. safety e erator. telegraph, telephone. Cuisine under 
supervision A cane Emma P. Ewing, of Chautauqua 


eee DL. & W. RR between New York and 
Buffalo. Gets all the year. Forillustrated circular, etc. 
sddress y ARTHUR JACKSON, Sey. 





North Carolina 


Oakland Heights Sanatorium 


ASHEVILLE, N. Cc. 

Crowns the summit of a grandly sloping hill hill, with the val- 
ley of the oS Broad on one side and the Swannanoa 
on the other. Mountain view uns’ House first- 

No cases of consumption or other 
infectious diseases a Medical department junder 


iy ‘person occupying room, $20 
r week ” We two persons or more occupy 
same room, $15 pa week is add Medical pov won 
and all forms o atment included in price of room. 
Address The Oakland Heights Sanatorium. 











South Carolina 





IKEN, —- Carolina. 

ouse ; rooms; extensive 

located; moderate rates. Address 
Mrs. J. M. Bell, Prop. 


Board in a piecenest 
junds; cen 
ELL HOUSE, 





ree COURT, Camden, S8.C.—Old-tashioned 
Southern home, beautifully sit ituated, half a mile from 
t, post office, etc. Charming walks ‘and drives. No 
Sandy soil and pines. For terms, Northern 
references, gee neatet matter address 
ROGER GRISWOLD PERKINS. 


CHARLESTON HOTEL 


CHARLESTON, S. C. E. H. Jackson, Prop. 
Rates, $3 and $4 perday. Rooms LF 








Pon FOREST INN, SUMMERVILLE, S.C. 
This new hotel is handsomely and picturesquely 
situated in the midst a the pine forests in the subur' 
town of Summei 22 miles from Charleston, wi 
which it is connected d byt fast rail service several times a 
day. e rooms of the Pine Forest Inn are superior to 
the; “po hotel rooms, as no pains have been s din 
making them comfortable ; — fireplaces in each room; 
with or without private baths, as desired; the park and 
buildings are thoroughly lighted a electricity elevator, 
billiards, bowling, tennis, ds, etc., etc.; a 
first-class livery is also on *.. pc the most courteous 
ice is gussenteed ; correspondence solicited; write 


servi 
for one of our handsome cata’ 
PINE FOREST INN. JOHN J, BENSON, Manager. 





Virginia 


NORFOLK, VA. 


THE GLADSTONE. erican e $ 
cl ag png om va Panay 


HYGEIA HOTEL 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 

Deservedly world-famed, this immense and _ unique car- 
avansary is situated a —_ from Fortress Monroe, and 
lies along a beautiful sa washed by the waters of 
Chesa’ eae Bay and Hampton Roads. The wonderfully 
—_ climate makes it an all-the-year-round resort, un- 
d in healthfulness and general attraction. ‘It is 
the rendezvous for prominent people from all sections, 
and an > of comfort, luxury, and refinement 
pervades the place. Dress ie, ery practice, guard 
mount, etc., in the fort. ¢ historic reminiscences and 
the ever-varying view from all points are only a small part 

of the attractions of the Hiygeia ang and Old Point Comfort. 

PIKE, Manager. 














VIRGINIA BEACH, 


The Princess Anne 


18 MILES FROM NORFOLK, NOW OPEN. 

A combination of ocean and pine lorests es it an 
especially healthful resort, with a curative 
climate. Famous ducking ounds at upper en end of Curri- 
tuck hy Address S RITTENDEN, Proprietor. 

Plans, etc., at 96 Broadway. New York (Room 55). 


WA. 





PEN NSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


‘TOURS 


TO THE 


= /GOLDEN GATE 


Affording an exceptional opportunity to viSit 


CALIFORNIA 


THE TOURISTS TRAVEL BY A 


Superbly Appointed Train 


of Pullman Vestibule Diawing-Room, Sleeping, 
Smoking and Library, Dining and Obser- 
vation Cars—an exact 


Counterpart of the Pennsylvania Limited 


February 8th, 1893 
March 2d, 1893 
March 29th, 1893 
EXCURSION TICKETS for the first and second 
tours include all neces- 

sary expenses in both directions, three days’ 

ote! del Coronado, San Diego, and transporta- 
tion to the principal resorts of California. For the 
third tour all necessary expenses are included for the 


entire time absent. Return limits of tickets for all 
tours adjustable to the wishes of tourists. 


Tourist Agent and Chaperox Accompany Each Party. 
For itinerary containing full eg reg hy apply to 
Ticket Agents or address Lg Agus, 5 849 | road- 
i New York; Fulton Street, yn; or 
33 South Fourth Street, Philadcighla. 
.R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 
n. Pass.Agt. Asst.Gen. Pass. Agt. 


Dates of Starting 


CHAS. E. PUGH, 
Gen. Manager. 





Californi 
altfornta 
The most comfortable way to 
reach California is by way of 
Chicago and the SANTA FE 
ROUTE—Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Pal- 
ace Cars run daily from Chicago 
to San Diego, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco without change, 
and make the trip quicker than 
over any other line. Pamphlets 
and Books will be mailed free 
to any one interested in the sub- 
ject on application to Jno. J. 
Byrne, 723 Monadnock Build- 
ing, Chicago, IIl. 





Hamburg-American Packet Co. 


To the Mediterranean 
oo the Orient | * 


t_twin-screw express 
Ck. Slee 4:9 AM. 


Via Gibraltar, 
steamer FURS 
uration ro weeks. 


the m 
BISM cM 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN ery Co., 
7 Broadway, N.Y. 





qm 


FROM CHICAGO. 
Variable 


Route 


Tourist tickets 
allowing privi- 
leges never be- 
fore accorded, 
can be obtained 
with full infor- 
mation, upon 
application to 
any ticket 
agent, or to the 
General Pass- 
enger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 


All meals served 
in Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
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The Outlook 


The death of ex-Secretary Blaine has been known to be 
inevitable for some weeks, but until last Friday morning 
was not considered in- 
stantly imminent. A 
sudden change for the 
worse took place at 
nine o’clock on that 
day, and two hours 
later Mr. Blaine passed 
away, without great 
suffering. The physi- 
cians’ statement as- 
signs Bright’s disease, 
with lung and heart 
complications, as_ the 
cause. Congress im- 
mediately adjourned in 
respect to the memory 
of the dead statesman, a suitable proclamation was issued by 
President Harrison, flags were placed at half-mast through- 
out the country, and the funeral ceremonies, which took 
place on Monday at the Church of the Covenant, were 
attended by the President, Vice-President, Cabinet, Su- 
preme Court, and by delegations from both branches of 
Congress, from the States of Maine and Massachusetts, and 
from many civic and political bodies. Only the briefest 
outline of Mr. Blaine’s career, which was crowded with 
interesting episode and important events, is possible here. 
He was born in Washington County, Pennsylvania, in 1830, 
and was thus sixty-three years old at the time of his death. 
His common-school education was supplemented by a 
course of study at Washington College near his home. 
Graduating when eighteen, he became a teacher in a mili- 
tary school at Blue Lick Springs, Kentucky, and soon met 
and married Miss Harriet Stanwood, a school-teacher from 
Maine. It was due to her influence that, after teaching a 
short time in a blind asylum in Philadelphia, he settled 
at Augusta, Me. The Republican party was then just 
coming into existence, and young Blaine at once adopted 
its ideas and advocated them with vigor, as editor of the 
“Kennebec Journal,” on the stump, as delegate to the 
party’s first National Convention, and in time as member 
and Speaker of the Maine Legislature. 


@ 


Mr. Blaine’s first appearance in National politics was in 
1862, when he was elected to Congress. His force as a de- 
bater and skill as a parliamentary leader were at once recog- 
nized, and for fourteen years, or until his election as United 
States Senator in 1876, he was the most noteworthy figure 
on his side of the House ; he was Speaker from 1869 to 1874. 
While an ardent Republican, Mr. Blaine opposed some of 
the most extreme war and reconstruction measures. In par- 
ticular, he was the means of defeating the Force Bill intro- 

duced by General Butler. On the other hand, during the 
Presidential campaign of 1876 he was thought by many to 
lay undue emphasis on sectional questions. After the 





“tidal wave” of Democratic success in 1874, Mr. Blaine 
became the leader of the minority, and showed the same 
remarkable ability and personal power as a political leader 
that he had evinced when with the majority. A move- 
ment to nominate him as the candidate for President in 
1876 failed because of the opposition of the Conkling 
element in the party, and because of a strong Independent 
Republican opposition caused by the Union Pacific Rail- 
road (or Little Rock) charges, based on some of Mr. Blaine’s 
letters. An investigation was held by Congress, and, as 
usual in such cases, the believers alike in Mr. Blaine’s 
innocence and guilt retained their opinions unchanged. 
In 1880 Senator Blaine would certainly have been nom- 
inated for the Presidency had it not been for the unex- 
pected strength of the “third term” faction. He assented 
to the nomination of General Garfield, supported him on 
the stump, became his Secretary of State, and was by his 
side when Guiteau fired the fatal shot. With President 
Arthur his relations were less intimate, and, after retiring 
from the Cabinet, he occupied much of his time until 1884 
in writing his book “ Twenty Years of Congress” (1861- 
1881). The story of his nomination and defeat in 1884, of his 
refusal to appear as a candidate in 1838 and of the unwise 
insistence of some members of his party in still advocat- 
ing his nomination, of his relations to the present outgo- 
ing Administration and his position in the Presidential 
campaign just over, of his advocacy of reciprocity and of a 
vigorous foreign policy—all this is of too recent date and 
too familiar to all interested in current American history 
to need recapitulation here. 


@ 


The indications of discontent in Honolulu which have 
been reported from time to time in these columns culmi- 
nated in a revolution on the 16th day of January. Many 
elements enter into the recent political history of Hawaii, 
but the fundamental antagonism, which has resulted in 
the overthrow of the monarchy, is that between the 
foreigners and the natives. The natives number about 
50,000; the foreign population about 3 000 Americans 
and Europeans; and there are about as many Chinese 
coolies, or “ contract laborers,” on the islands as natives. 
Formerly the monarch had absolute power, and could 
appoint and dismiss his ministers at will. In the 
latter part of the reign of King Kalakaua, however, 
this power was restricted by a new Constitution which 
the King was compelled to sign, which gave for- 
eigners larger privileges and protected the growing 
foreign interests in the island. Since that event the 
native element has chafed under this restriction, there has 
been one unsuccessful insurrection, and, incited by this 
discontent or by her own ambition, Queen Liliuokalani 
attempted, two weeks ago, a coup d'état which would have 
re-established absolutism. On the afternoon of the 14th 
she presented to her Cabinet a new Constitution which 
she commanded them to sign, and which had been drawn 
up, together with a petition, in advance, and purported to 
represent the popular desire. A majority of the Ministers 
refused to sign the new Constitution, and the Queen ended 
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the session by declaring that she intended to promulgate 
it at once. Meanwhile a mob had gathered in front of the 
palace, and the Ministers, recalling the disaster which 
had befallen some of their predecessors in the hands of a 
Hawaiian mob, fled to the Government Building and endeav- 
ored at once to organize a resistance to the revolutionary 
measures inaugurated by the Queen. . A hurried meeting of 
citizens was held, and it was agreed unanimously to sup- 
port the existing institutions and to resist the revolutionary 
encroachments of the Queen. Thus fortified, the Minis- 
ters revisited the Queen, and, after a stormy interview, her 
Majesty declared that it was her wish to remedy the 
defects in the Constitution by presenting a new one, but 
that, obstacles having arisen, she was obliged to postpone 
that action. The Queen then addressed the crowd before 
the palace, declaring that, on account of the perfidy of her 
Ministers, she was unable to give them the Constitution 
for which they asked. 


Matters being in this stage, with every prospect of a 
collision between the two parties, three hundred men were 
landed from the United States ship Boston, which happened 
to be in the harbor, and were marched to the office of the 
Consul-General of the United States. |Meanwhile the 
foreign element in the community held a large mass-meet- 
ing, which adopted resolutions condemning the action of 
the Queen and constituted a Committee of Public Safety 
of thirteen members. This Committee, on the 16th, 
issued an address reciting the fact that, on the acces- 
sion of Liliuokalani, a hope prevailed that a new and 
broader policy would be adopted, but that the Queen 
immediately entered into a conflict with her Cabinet, which 
resulted in its removal and the appointment of a new Cabi- 
net subservient to her Majesty, and that there was every 
evidence that she intended to restore the royal prerogatives 
and the former abridgment of popular rights; that the rev- 
olutionary attempt to abrogate the existing Constitution and 
declare a new one would wreck the island, financially and 
politically ; and that, in view of these facts, the Committee 
declared the monarchical system abrogated and established 
a Provisional Government by the creation of an Executive 
Council of four members, Mr. S. B. Dole acting as Presi- 
dent; this Council to administer foreign affairs and the 
departments of the Interior, Finance, and of the Attorney- 
General,jaccording to the existing Hawaiian law. They also 
established an Advisory Council, consisting of fourteen 
members, charged with the general legislative authority ; 
and they requested all the officers of the existing Govern- 
ment to exercise their functions, with the exception of the 
Queen, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Finance, and of 
the Interior, the Attorney-General, and the Marshal. The 
Provisional Government at once took charge of matters, 
notified the representatives of foreign Governments, and 
asked for recognition, which was granted by all the Powers 
except England. The Government took control of the 
palace and barracks, the ex-Queen retiring to her private 
residence with an honorary guard of sixteen men. A 
strong force of volunteers was organized, the Provisional 
Government perfected its organization for routine work, 
and a Commission was sent to Washington, and has 
already arrived in this country, with a petition to our Gov- 
ernment to annex the Hawaiian Islands to the United 
States. The American influence in Hawaii has been very 
great for years past, and the Christianized, progressive 
element among the natives supports the liberal policy 
mainly carried out by foreign influence. The Provisional 
President, Mr. Dole, was born in the islands, of American 
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parentage, graduated at Williams College, and is a man of 
the highest character. 
® 


The American should constantly keep in mind the fact that 
the question in all such cases is not, Shall we accept a new 
acquisition of territory? but, Shall we receive a new partner 
into our firm? Temporarily, the Federal Government may 
exercise control over a special Territory though a Terri- 
torial form of government; but just so soon as the popu- 
lation attains sufficient quality and quantity, it must 
become a State, sharing with all the other States in the 
control of the Nation. To admit the Hawaiian Islands to 
the United States means, speedily if not immediately, 
admitting their Representatives to our House of Repre- 
sentatives, their Senators to our Senate, and their Presi- 
dential Electors to our Electoral College. It means allow- 
ing them to have an equal share with us in controlling the 
destiny of the Nation. For ourselves, we put so high a value 
on the privilege of belonging to this Union of States that we 
are not inclined to open the door to every new-comer at his 
first knocking. Moreover, our territory is already so large, our 
population so heterogeneous, our interests so diverse, that 
to increase the territory and add to the complications of 
National problems is a hazardous experiment. Neverthe- 
less, there may be an experiment more hazardous—namely, 
to allow a foreign European power to become mistress of 
islands off our Pacific coast, and so of a situation which 
would not only make her a formidable commercial rival in 
times of peace, but possibly a dangerous neighbor in case 
of war. Nor is it easy to conceive how we can make 
such a drastic application of the Monroe Doctrine as to 
say to the people of Hawaii, We will neither admit you to 
the protection and inspiration of our National life, nor allow 
you to seek needed protection and affiliation anywhere 
else. If, as now seems not impossible, we are reduced to 
the choice of receiving the Hawaiian Islands into the Union 
or allowing them to become an English dependency, how- 
ever much we might regret the former course, it is very 
probable that we should find it preferable to the second. 


@ 


Our readers will be glad to see the opinion of a Hawaiian- 
born American as to the causes of the revolution and 
our National duty and policy. In response to a request 
from The Christian Union, General S, C. Armstrong, of 
the Hampton Institute, telegraphs us as follows: ‘ The 
recent Hawaiian revolution is the logic of events, the 
result of irresponsible power in bad and incompetent 
hands. The Hawaiian Queen is utterly unscrupulous, 
without character, capable of any extreme folly or wickedness 
to attain her ends. She is intelligent, knows what is right, 
has had an excellent Cabinet, but preferred evil advisers. 
Her restoration to power would mean the destruction 
of the progressive element in Hawaiian life, and the 
collapse of all hope for that people. The situation 
is now most critical. Great commercial developments 
are expected from the completion of the Nicaragua 
Canal. Enormous prospective American interests are 
at stake. The United States must now secure control 
of Hawaii, the most important strategic point in the North- 
ern Pacific Ocean, or England will get it. The Commis- 
sion sent from the Hawaiian Islands to bring about an 
annexation to the United States is composed of most high- 
minded and estimable men, whom I have long known_per- 
sonally. Mr. Dole, the Provisional President, is one of the 
best of men. American people, capital, ideas, and influence 
largely predominate there. The population is a curiously 
mixed one, containing many Asiatics hard to assimilate, 
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making the situation difficult, indeed desperate. Ameri- 
can missionaries were instrumental in the redemption and 
building up of Hawaii. Its political redemption is now as 
much an American duty as its moral redemption ever was. 
Great interests are at stake. The United States Govern- 
ment should act with vigor and promptly annex the Ha- 
waiian Islands.” 
® 

The English Parliament opened on Tuesday with every 
promise of one of the most momentous sessions in modern 
times. The Queen’s Speech is practically an electoral 
programme of the most extensive kind, including Home 
Rule for Ireland, disestablishment for Scotland and Wales, 
and reforms of various kinds in registration, county coun- 
cils, magistracies, the London County Council, licensing, 
local option, and the establishment of a Labor Bureau. 
The speech is open to the criticism of covering too much 
ground, and of being a programme framed for the purposes 
of a political campaign rather than an outline of legisla- 


tion seriously proposed for a single session of a legislative — 


body. The measures enumerated in the speech would 
probably take up the time of half a dozen sessions of 
Parliament, and the general effect of the speech is very 
like that of a party platform in one of our Presidential 
campaigns. It contains a panacea for everything, and an 
invitation to every kind of voter. There is something for 
Scotland, for Ireland, for England, and for Wales. The 
Radicals are looked after, the Irish party is placated, the 
conservative Liberals are attended to, the temperance 
people are cared for, and in general every section of 
the Kingdom and every class in the community is 
recognized. On international affairs the speech looks 
forward hopefully to the settlement of the Behring Sea 
difficulties, comments on the successful settlement of the 
recent crisis at Cairo, and refers to the Monetary Conference 
at Brussels as being of service in bringing out clearly the 
views of the different countries. The speech was probably 
prepared with reference to those impatient Liberals who 
are tired of the Irish question, and its aim is to satisfy 
these gentlemen that, the Irish question once out of the 
way, the Liberal party will move along more radical lines. 
The business of this session, in ‘spite of this elaborate 
programme, will turn almost exclusively, in all probability, 
on the Land Bill, which we shall describe and comment 
on at length next week. 
® 


The situation in Paris has been preceptibly less strained 
during the past week than at any time since the Panama 
scandal became public. This has been due to the natural 
subsidence of interest under the belief that the whole matter 
is now before the public, and to the counter-interest excited 
by the situation in Egypt. On Thursday, during the dis- 
cussion of the Budget in the Chamber of Deputies, an 
attack was made on the Ministry in the form of a deter- 
mined opposition to the voting of the Secret Service Fund, 
on the ground that the fund was used by the Government 
for political purposes. M. Ribot declared frankly that the 
fund at present was absolutely indispensable, that efforts 
were being made in every direction to antagonize the 
Republic, that these efforts would be continued until after 
the election, that to meet these efforts the Government 
must have the use of the fund as heretofore, and that the 
Cabinet would regard the vote on the question as a vote 
of cenfidence. After an exciting debate, the fund was 
voted by 303 to 182, a result which still further strengthens 
the Ministry. The trial of the Panama directors is likely 
to be terminated this week. About two million francs was 
expended by means of the Arton checks, and this fund is 
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said to have been distributed among one hundred Deputies 
and Senators, including, among others, M. Rouvier and 
M. Deves, both members of the Ministry at that time. 
Arton has disappeared, but evidences of the distribution 
of the money have been brought to light and have been 
made the basis of a new set of prosecutions. Meanwhile 
nothing more is heard in the way of attacks on President 
Carnot. There is every indication that party fury has 
spent itself, and that the investigation of the scandal will 
be allowed to take its own course along judicial lines. 


8 


The attempt of Abbas, the Khedive of Egypt, to govern 
on his own account was promptly nipped in the bud by 
England, as reported in these columns last week, but there 
was more in the affair than appeared on the surface. It 
is quite probable that Abbas was the instrument of Turk- 
ish intrigues, and that there has been something like a plot 
to discredit and, if possible, to overthrow English control. 
During the past week there have been various outbreaks 
of native antagonism to the English, especially among 
the fanatical religious classes, which have apparently been 
concerted for the purpose of making it appear that Abbas 
had behind him the native Egyptian sentiment. In view 
of possible disturbance, the small English force of three 
thousand men in Egypt is to be immediately strengthened, 
and this act of the English Government has excited no 
small indignation in France, where it was loudly inter- 
preted as a violation of English agreements. The English 
Ambassador, however, promptly explained to the French 
Ministry that the English policy in Egypt remains un- 
changed, and it is improbable that the outbreak of anti- 
English feeling in French newspapers will lead to any 
practical result. Europe is behind England on the Egyp- 
tian question. Sir Evelyn Baring, or Lord Cromer, to use 
the recent title which has superseded the better-known 
name of the English Commissioner, has acted with charac- 
teristic decision, and may be trusted to maintain the peace 
in Egypt, and also the supremacy of English influence. 
There is reason to believe that the antagonism to that in- 
fluence does not spring from the people of Egypt, who are 
plainly benefited by English rule, and who cannot be blind 
to that fact, but from the official class and the large land- 
owners, who want to restore the old order of things, which 
was simply an unlimited ‘opportunity to extract money 
from tenants and taxpayers. ° 

® 

The likelihood of our having a reasonable, scientific, 
and safe system of quarantine in operation this spring to 
meet the apprehended cholera epidemic has been greatly 
lessened by the action of the House of Representatives. 
The Quarantine Bill which has just passed the House was 
originally a fairly good measure in itself, but it was ren- 
dered worse than useless by the adoption of an amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Cockran, of this city. This amend- 
ment distinctly forbids the National authorities to inter- 
fere in any way with the New York State and municipal 
quarantine officers. The bill passed by the Senate was 
open to criticism only because it went too far in trying to 
harmonize the duties and responsibilities of National and 
State authorities. It did, however, give the National 
officials power to take matters into their own hands when- 
ever either the theory or practice of the local quarantine 
officers was inadequate. The amendment to the House bill is 
undisguisedly prompted by Tammany, and its object is to 
put the authority and power of Health Officer Jenkins 
beyond any interference whatever. It was carried with 


the assistance of some Southern members, acting in behalf 
of ports like New Orleans and Galveston, which claim to 
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fear that 'National superiatentlence of quarantine matters 
might be used to their commercial injury. A National 
system of quarantine from which the port of New York 
should be exempted would be, on its face, a mere pretense. 
New York is the gate through which by far the larger part 
of immigration enters the country, and from which it 
spreads north, west, and south. To leave this gate open, 
or to "have it insecurely guarded, is to abandon the contest 
altogether. The report of the Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of this city, and the opinions expressed by 
medical experts both in New York and throughout the 
country, have put it beyond question that such a handling 
of the quarantine question as we had last year is not to 
be endured by the Nation. It is to be earnestly hoped 
that a conference committee between the Senate and 
House may be appointed at once, and a measure be 
agreed upon which will be satisfactory to the country 
at large, the interests of which are most directly and 
vitally concerned. 
@ 

The popular demand that United States Senators shall 
be elected by a direct vote of the people is likely to be 
strengthened by the proceedings of half a dozen Western 
Legislatures which, for more than a fortnight, have appar- 
ently done nothing else but ballot and pull wires concerning 
the senatorships. In Kansas the complications have been 
most intricate, and the measures resorted to at the dic- 
tates of partisanship most desperate. The outcome of it 
all has been that the Democrats, with but four members in 
the Legislature, have secured the Senatorial prize, though 
the joint session at which Judge Martin was elected was 
so irregular that the Republicans will contest the seat at 
Washington. As to the history of the proceedings, it is 
only possible to report reports. Even these are of neces- 
sity somewhat one-sided, inasmuch as the People’s party 
has no daily newspaper, and consequently has been as 
defenseless against the misrepresentations of a hostile 
press as the cause of Prohibition has been in the past. 
Without controversy, the People’s party was in the ma- 
jority in the Kansas Senate, and its candidate for Gov- 
ernor was formally inaugurated. But the House of Rep- 
resentatives was claimed by the Republicans, and the 
handful of Democratic members were at first disposed to 
indorse the Republican claims. The People’s party, how- 
ever, refused to acknowledge these claims, and, with the 
support of the Governor, unseated one Republican after 
another, in a fashion described by both Democratic and 
Republican papers as altogether lawless. What answer 
the People’s party makes to the charges brought against 
it we are unable to gather, further than that Governor 
Llewelling has declared the dispatches sent out by Topeka 
correspondents to be utterly libelous. The Republicans 
were taken by surprise at the joint session when the 
Democratic and People’s party members united upon 
Judge Martin. At this session the Republicans had re- 
fused to answer to their names at roll-call, but, when they 
saw how the vote was going, demanded that their names 
be called. This demand was refused. The Republicans 
propose to contest Judge Martin’s seat before the United 
States Senate, and have elected Joseph W. Ady to make 
the contest. Judge Martin is a Fusion Democrat, and 
indorses the People’s party principles of the free coinage 
of silver, treasury notes instead of bank notes, the pro- 
gressive income tax, and the rigorous control of railroad 
rates by the public. 

& 

No death of any private citizen has ever struck so many 

hearts with sorrow—except only the death of Henry Ward 
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There is much in 
the universal mourning for the one to recall the similar 


Beecher—as that of Phillips Brooks. 


mourning for the other. Many of the business places of 
Boston were closed at the time of his funeral; Trinity 
Church was wholly inadequate to contain those who 
desired by their presence to testify to their esteem and 
love for the great preacher; a long procession filed 
silently by for three hours, to take one last glance at the 
familiar features of the sleeper; and to meet the heart- 
hunger of the throng, a brief and simple service was held, 
after the more formal and regular one within, on the steps 
of Trinity Church, the rector, Dr. E. Winchester Donald, 
reading a brief Scripture lesson and a prayer composed 
for the occasion, and the great out-of-door congregation 
joining in singing 
“O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come.” 

Not the least touching feature of the occasion was the 
reverent reception accorded to the funeral procession 
by the long lines of Harvard students, ranged on 
either side of the roadway, as the carriages passed 
through the college yard on the way to Mount Auburn. 
As we go to press, we learn that arrangements are in con- 
templation for holding a wholly undenominational service 
in New York City to the memory of the great preacher. 
We hope that they will be carried out. No preacher since 
Mr. Beecher has ministered to so large a congregation’; 
no preacher, including Mr. Beecher, has ministered a 
richer and more abundant life; no man was ever more 
deeply reverenced ; and no death was ever a greater depriva- 
tion or left in life a greater vacuum, or in human hearts a 
greater sense of personal bereavement. The natural relief 
for such a sorrow is an opportunity to give expression to it. 


We give considerable space in this week’s issue of The 
Christian Union toa consideration of the Roman Catholic 
or public school question—for in some sense the two are 
one. An eminent Roman Catholic divine, who prefers to 
write anonymously, furnishes an account from the Roman 
Catholic point of view of the issue, the history of which 
we have already given to our readers. The only com- 
ment which we have to offer upon this learned divine’s 
paper is that, in our judgment, he minimizes the question 
under discussion within the Roman Catholic Church. 
The spirit of liberty is within that Church also, and 
wherever there is a spirit of liberty there must fol- 
low differences of opinion. The differences upon this 
subject of education between the positions of Dr. 
Bouquillon and his critics—or between Archbishop Corri- 
gan and Archbishop Ireland—are, in our judgment, more 
radical than our esteemed contributor thinks. Doubtless 
eventually the Church will take a united stand upon this 
question, or else liberty will be given for the maintenance 
of differences of opinion, but the question itself is far- 
reaching in its influence upon the destiny of America. We 
need add nothing to the sermon in which Dr. Abbott dis- 
cusses, not the public school question, but the attitude 
which Protestants should maintain toward their Roman 
Catholic brethren, except to say that in this sermon he 
speaks not only for himself, but also for The Christian 
Union and for Plymouth Church, and we believe also for 
an increasing number of catholic-minded Protestants. 

® 

The New York “Independent” apparently thinks that 
the proposition of Monsignor Satolli, which we spoke of 
as “only just made public,” has been in print for 
eight years as the utterance of the Baltimore Council. 
We put here side by side in parallel columns the two 
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utterances, quoting them from the columns of the “ Inde- 
pendent,” that our readers may judge for themselves 
whether the two utterances are truly identical : 


“We strictly forbid any one, 
whether bishop or priest, and this 
is the expressed prohibition of 
the Sovereign Pontiff through the 
Sacred Congregation, either by 
act or threat, to exclude from the 
sacraments as unworthy, parents 
who choose to send their chil- 
dren to the public schools. As 
regards the children, this enact- 
ment applies with still greater 
force.” 


“ When, therefore, for a suffi- 
cient reason, and one that has been 
approved by the bishop, parents 
choose to send their children to 
the public schools, provided that 
the necessary precautions have 
been taken so that imminent dan- 
ger may be prevented, we strictly 
forbid any one, whether bishop 
or priest, and this is the express 
prohibition of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff through the Sacred Congre. 


gation, either by act or by threat, 
to exclude from the sacraments 
as unworthy such parents. As 
regards the children themselves, 
this enactment applies with still 
greater force.” 
Though Monsignor Satolli’s proposition quotes the words 
of the Baltimore Council, the two are by no means identi- 
cal, The one forbids a parent to be disciplined who has 
sent his child to a public school with the approval 
of a Bishop previously obtained. The other forbids 
a parent*to be disciplined who has sent his child to 
a public school without any previous ecclesiastical ap- 
proval. The one assumes, though it does not directly 
assert, that education in secular affairs is primarily the 
function of the Church, and to be allowed to the State 
only in exceptional cases; the other assumes, though 
it does not expressly assert, the position of Dr. Bouquillon, 
that secular education is primarily the function of the 
State, and is to be assumed by the Church only in excep- 


tional cases. 
® 


The report that the Louisiana Lottery Company is to 
take up its abode in Honduras on the expiration of its 
present charter at the close of this year seems to be 
abundantly confirmed. The New Orleans correspondent 
of the New York “ World,” who speaks with authority on 
Lottery matters, writes that a fifty years’ charter has been 
granted the Company by the Central American Republic, 
conditioned on the payment of a million dollars a year 
and from one to three per cent. of its net revenues. The 
Lottery Company’s business, says this correspondent, fell 
off sharply when the use of the mails was forbidden it by 
the National Government; but ‘‘ methods were devised to 
carry on the sale of tickets without trenching on the 
United States law,” and the business has been gradually 
restored to something like its old proportions. Inasmuch 
as Honduras is a member of the Postal Union, the Lottery 
Company hopes to be able to deluge this country with 
circulars in sealed envelopes. Its present force of local 
agents will attend to the sale of the tickets and the return 
of the proceeds to Honduras. The Lottery Company 
proposes to establish a cable line and also a line of steam- 
ers between Honduras and some American port. The 
Government of Honduras is promised the free use of these 
means of communication, and in return exempts from its 
tariff all supplies for the use of the Lottery and makes the 
imitation of Lottery tickets constitute the felony of counter- 
feiting. The Lottery drawings will be nominally under the 
direction of the Honduras Government, but it is under- 
stood that Generals Beauregard and Early will continue to 
watth over them. The payment from the Lottery Com- 
pany increases the revenues of Honduras by more than 
one-half. The population of this republic is only four 
hundred thousand, and three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand of these are negroes, Indians, and mixed breeds. 


The Lottery Company will control this republic as it 
never even hoped to control the State of Louisiana. The 
Company is thus to become an international power, and 
this country is yet longer to suffer from the failure of 
Congress to pass an act making inter-State commerce in 
lottery tickets (whether conducted by mail, by express, or 
by agent) a criminal offense. It was a great moral victory 
to drive the Lottery out of the Nation, but it was our duty 
to destroy it while we had the power. We must yet pay for 
our failure to perform that duty. So long as the lottery 
business can be conducted from Honduras, without the 
violation of our National laws, so long it will be con- 
ducted. But this republic would not dare to shield crim- 
inals openly engaged in violating the laws of a friendly 
nation. The United States barely recognizes the right of 
these half-civilized republics to govern themselves; it 
certainly will not recognize their right to plunder our own 


people. 
) 


GENERAL News.—There have been over thirty deaths 
from cholera at the Nietleben Lunatic Asylum, near Halle, 
Germany ; the infection is supposed to have arisen through 
the water of the river Elbe. New cases of typhus 
fever have been found in New York City throughout the 
week, but there has been no general spread of the disease. 
The Princess Margaret, the youngest sister of Empe- 
ror William of Germany, was married on Wednesday of 
last week to Prince Frederick Charles of Hesse, in Berlin. 
The Infanta Eulalia of Spain and her husband, Prince 
Antoine, have officially been appointed to represent the 
King of Spain at the Chicago World’s Fair. A mining 
explosion near Buda-Pesth, Hungary, on Friday of last 
week caused the death of over one hundred men. The 
Canadian Dominion Parliament was opened by Lord Stan- 
ley on Friday of last week. John L. Mitchell has been 
elected United States Senator from Wisconsin, and Sena- 
tor Stewart, of Nevada, has been re-elected. Major- 
General Abner Doubleday died on January 27, in Mend- 
ham, N. J., at the age of seventy-four; General Double- 
day served with the highest credit in both the Mexican 
and Civil Wars. Governor Flower’s bill for the estab- 
lishment of a State Agricultural Department has been in- 
troduced into the New York Assembly. 


& 


James G. Blaine 


We have given elsewhere the most essential facts in the 
romantic career of this remarkable man. The career itself 
remains an enigma, which here we shall endeavor rather to 
state than to explain. 

That Mr. Blaine was personally the most popular man 
in public life since the days of Henry Clay can hardly be 
questioned ; for the love and reverence for Abraham Lin- 
coln have largely grown up since his death, and as the 
result of a calm review of his character and work. And 
yet if we ask for the secret of Mr.-Blaine’s popularity it 
eludes us. He is regarded as a great leader; but it is 
not clear in what direction he led. He is accounted as a 
representative American; and yet it is not clear what 
principles in American life he represented. He was a 
magnificent fighter; but it was by no means always clear 
what he was fighting for. In the House of Representa- 
tives his intimate knowledge of parliamentary law and 
his quickness of mental action—and he was never so alert 
and full of resource as in battle—made the contests in 
which he led exciting dramas ; but they were little more 
than dramas, and when the curtain fell the dead and 
wounded got up and walked away ready for another dra- 
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matic tournament. It would be difficult to recall any 
speech of Mr. Blaine’s that ended at once a political idea 
and a political career, as did Webster’s reply to Hayne ; or 
one that wrought an enduring influence on the destiny of 
his country, as did Conkling’s speech in favor of an 
Electoral Commission. We wonder how many of the 
readers of this article can tell what were Mr. Blaine’s views 
and what his influence on any of the great questions of his 
epoch. Did he favor Federal control of the subjugated 
States, or negro suffrage? and if the latter, would he have 
had that suffrage limited or unlimited? What were his 
views and what his influence on the impeachment of Pres- 
ident Johnson? What his influence on the question of an 
Electoral Commission? Did he favor restriction of foreign 
immigration ?—except as regards the Chinese—and if so, 
what kind of restriction? Was he a bimetallist or a mono- 
metallist? Did he favor free coinage of silver? or its use 
only as a subsidiary coin? Did he approve or disapprove 
of governmental control of railroads? Was his influence in 
favor of restricting or of extending the powers of the Rail- 
road Commission? In his own State, was he in favor of 
prohibition or opposed to it? Doubtless his votes on 
some of these questions could be unearthed from the “ Con- 
gressional Record ;” possibly his utterances on some of 
them. But it is perfectly safe to say that his influence on 
these problems of our National life was wholly dispropor- 
tioned to his fame as a leader. On the tariff question he 
was quick to seize the political advantage afforded by 
President Cleveland’s revenue reform message, and to 
accept the issue which his political opponent had offered ; 
but the country does not know—who indeed does ?— 
whether he believed with Garfield and the older Repub- 
licans in protection as a preparation for free trade, or with 
McKinley and Harrison in protection as a permanent 
policy. He may be regarded as the inventor of reciprocity 
as a means of extending foreign trade while protecting 
home manufactures, and this scheme was perhaps the 
most statesmanlike product of his life; but it is quite 
uncertain whether he believed in reciprocity merely as a 
form of commercial union to bind the American conti- 
nent together in closer relations, or as the initiatory step 
toward a universal reciprocity, leading on eventually to free 
trade. Even on so purely personal a question as whether 
he would accept the nomination to the Presidency or not, no 
one outside of a very small circle of friends has ever been 
able to speak with certainty, the assurance of utterances 
on the subject by the public press, on both sides, being in 
the inverse ratio of the actual knowledge. 

Mr. Blaine’s personal character and opinions are involved 
in the same singular obscurity. Was he politically honest, 
and slandered by his foes ? or a self-seeker, skillfully hiding 
the evidences of his corruption? On this question the 
most diverse convictions are entertained by intelligent 
men, who do not often allow themselves to judge without 
evidence, or to substitute hazy conjectures for well-grounded 
assurance. 

Some men are enigmas simply because they are un- 
nown. ‘Their lives are lived in private, hidden from the 
public. Or, if not, their inner and real characters are con- 
cealed behind an impenetrable reserve. But Mr. Blaine 
lived a public life—no man more in the light, no man 
more in the focus of public praise and public criticism, 
than he; no man more apparently outspoken and ag- 
gressive ; no man who seemed to the public so much to 
take the public into his confidence. Nor can Mr. Blaine 
be classed with the machine politicians, who rely for their 
support, not upon the spontaneous enthusiasm of volun- 
teers, but upon a mercenary army paid by spoils or hired 
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by promises made only to be broken. Mr. Blaine was not 
a Quay, not even a Conkling ; the enthusiasm for him was 
both genuine and spontaneous. If at times he had the 
support of a well-organized and efficient machine, it was 
because that machine wanted the votes of the constitu- 
ency who hurrahed with unbought enthusiasm for “ Blaine ! 
Blaine ! the man from Maine !” 

We state the enigma rather than attempt a solution of it. 
But we are inclined to the belief that future history will 
portray Mr. Blaine as neither a politician on the one hand 
nor a statesman on the other, but somewhere between 
the two. Perhaps no one can interpret his character 
until his life is more accurately and fully told. But we 
are inclined to think that his positions on public questions 
were unknown because he was a man rather of strong 
feelings than of clearly defined ideas; that at the bar he 
would have been a jury lawyer and in the pulpit a reviv- 
alist ; that he shared the common enthusiasms of the camp 
to which he belonged, and was popular because he at 
once excited and expressed these enthusiasms, Such a man 
often renders great service, especially in times that call for 
strong and united action, for he excites the impulses which 
are necessary to action; but not the greatest service, be- 
cause his limitations prevent him from guiding ¢he enthu- 
siasm which he has produced, in definite channels to wisely 
chosen ends. At all events, history, we are sure, will 
record of Mr. Blaine this double judgment: that he had a 
great personality, one that impressed itself strongly upon 
masses of the best and noblest men of his time, but that 
he died without having contributed any considerable ideas 
to his age or nation. His influence was great but transi- 
tory; and his name will live rather by a tradition of the 
enthusiasm which he aroused than by the record of any 
definite service rendered or any change wrought in the 
organic life of his generation. 


% 
The Prudential Committee’s Reply 


In our criticisms of the policy pursued by the Home 
Secretary and the majority of the Prudential Committee 
of the American Board, we have steadily adhered to our 
purpose not to be dragged into any personalities. The 
issue between that majority and their critics appears to us 
plain and simple, and it is a misfortune to have it in any 
respects clouded or obscure. We must say, in all frank- 
ness, that the official statement from the Prudential Com- 
mittee, which we give to our readers in another column, 
does not meet that issue in a simple, square, and straight- 
forward manner. It is undoubtedly true that no candi- 
date has been asked “to express his views in particular 
and specific words and phrases,” and probably true that 
no candidate has been declined “ because he failed to 
express his doctrinal belief in certain required terms.” 
The question at issue between the majority of the Pru- 
dential Committeg and their critics is not a question of 
terms and phraseology. The critics of that Committee 
insist that no other theological conditions shall be re- 
quired of a candidate for missionary appointment than 
are required for ordination to the pulpits at home. Such 
conditions have been required of candidates by the 
Prudential Committee, both for the teacher’s and the 
preacher’s service in foreign fields; and again and again 
men have been declined for appointment by that Commit- 
tee who have been afterwards ordained with substantial if 
not absolute unanimity by ordaining Councils for service 
at home. The cases of Mr. Covell and Mr. Noyes are 
sufficient illustrations; more could be furnished if neces- 
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sary. We may add that, in the case of Mr. Covell, the 
case was not judged “ in accordance with the instructions 
of the Board and the President’s original letter of accept- 
ance,” the President himself being our witness to this 
statement. It is also undoubtedly true that no formal 
resolution has been passed by the Prudential Committee 
by which any “constraint upon freedom of thought 
and of theological investigation has been laid upon any 
missionary of the Board in the foreign field;” but the 
treatment of Mr. Hume was distinct and effective notice 
to all the missionaries in the foreign field that they had 
not the same liberty of expression on disputed questions 
in theology that is enjoyed by ministers at home, and 
that, if they attempted to exercise such liberty, they did 
so at their peril. Why-cannot the Prudential Committee 
meet the issue in the case with a simple affirmation of 
their position? Are they willing to ordain for foreign 
missionary service one who holds to the Apostles’ Creed, 
the Nicene Creed, the Burial Hill Declaration, and the 
New Congregational Creed, or do they demand in addi- 
tion articles of faith not included in these, the ecumenical 
creeds of Christendom, and the only creeds universally 
acknowledged to be of weight in the Congregational 
churches? ‘That is the sole question at issue. At Min- 
neapolis last fall the National Council insisted that no 
such additional articles of faith should be required; at 
Chicago the Board refused,to say anything on the subject. 
What do the Prudential Committee say? By their deeds 
they say that there is one standard for pulpits at home and 
another for missionaries abroad. 


x) 


Organization, Not Machines 


Last summer the machine element in both the lead- 
ing political parties suffered decisive defeats ; the Repub- 
lican machine was beaten in the National Convention at St. 
Louis, and the Democratic machine in that which met at 
Chicago. Now the machine scores a triumph in both 
parties by the election of Mr. Murphy to the United States 
Senate from this State and by the re-election of Senator 
Quay, of Pennsylvania. There was a cynicism displayed 
in both these elections by the managers who pulled the 
strings and the puppets who responded, profoundly dis- 
couraging to the man who cares for a clean, high-minded, 
and representative public life. Both nominees are confess- 
edly unfit for the great position of United States Senator, 
and neither was wanted by the rank and file of his own 
party. Mr. Murphy has no claim on his party save that of 
having made it more than ever the victim of trading politi- 
cians, and Mr. Quay has brought nothing but reproach and 
moral disaster to his party. He was not wanted, but his 
control of the machine is such that he elected himself ; 
neither he nor Mr. Murphy was elected by the people. 
They have the proud privilege of representing nobody but 
themselves. 

These elections teach one obvious lesson: the machine 
is always with us. It is not to be crushed by isolated 
defeats ; a Waterloo at a National Convention means noth- 
ing more to it than a temporary abstinence from office and 
a rapid reorganization for more effective work. It is indif- 
ferent to public opinion, callous to all high ambitions and 
noble aims, insolent to the men who support and main- 
tain it. It is the deadliest enemy of the party which it 
professes to “lead to victory ;” it is simply a mechanical 
contrivance for the purpose of getting office and control- 
ling legislation. It is without convictions, whether it call 
itself Republican or Democratic. It is the foe of every 
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reform, and the unscrupulous enemy of all free, sponta- 
neous, and representative public life ; it is skillfully devised 
to keep able and independent men out of office and to 
advance the fortunes of charlatans and tricksters. 

The apologists for the machine declare that it is neces- 
sary and inevitable; and it is true that good organization 
is the condition of success in continuous public action ; 
but organization is one thing and the machine is another 
and very different thing. Organization, such, for instance, 
as the Republican party had thirty years ago, is an effective 
and concerted co-operation among a group of men unified 
by deep political convictions and committed to the dissem- 
ination of great-political ideas. In such a case, and in all 
times of free and healthful political action, the ideas are at 
the front, and organization is at the.rear and subordinate. 
In times of political lassitude and indifference, on the 
other hand, organization is at the front and ideas are at 
the rear. Whenever the organization of a party takes the 
lead and becomes the controlling force, it becomes a 
machine; and that very moment it begins to corrupt and 
weaken the party which it directs. Organization as a sec- 
ondary and subordinate power is necessary and good; 
organization as a primary and directing power is an unmiti- 
gated evil. The machine has brought both parties to dis- 
astrous and disgraceful defeat. It has dissipated the moral 
forces in both parties, repressed a free and natural politi- 
cal life, kept out of political activities young men of prom- 
ise and power, and bred a dangerous spirit of depression 
and indifference among men of all parties. The men 
whom the country specially needs are the very men who 
will not crook the knee to the State or local boss, and 
who scorn to win by mechanism the prize whose only value 

‘lies in securing it by personal force and ability. A few 
men still remain in public life who, like Mr. Cleveland, 
have advanced to the front by sheer force of character 
and in the face of the bitter opposition of the machine. Mr. 
Cleveland’s extraordinary popularity is due chiefly to the 
general conviction that he owes nothing to the machine 
politicians, that he does not fear them, and that his career 
represents that kind of success in a free field, open to 
all comers, which is the ideal of public life in this country. 

The lesson of recent events teaches us that the machine 
is always with us, and that perpetual struggle is the con- 
dition of a free and healthful political life in the Repub- 
lic. That Mr. Cleveland means to ignore and, if necessary, 
to antagonize the Democratic machine in this State is 
already clear, and is winning for him the admiration of 
men of all jparties. We have not gone so far towards 
political cynicism and indifference as to lose our detesta- 
tion of the method which turns the political life of a great 
community into a system of barter; but we have gone so 
far that we quietly acquiesce and remain silent when we 
ought to protest not only in words, but with votes. Inces- 
sant ‘agitation and fearless criticism are the price we must 
pay to keep the machine element in its proper place. 


x) 
The Church and the Children 


One of the most difficult things for the unimaginative 
mind to comprehend is the possibility of teaching spiritual 
truths without teaching creeds. Yet the true teacher knows 
how remote these two lie in her own mind as she seeks to 
bring to the child she is guiding some idea of that great love 
that masters the universe, that conquers sin whenever it is 
conquered, There are many mothers in our day who do 
seek ardently to bring spiritual truth to the comprehension 
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of their children, who are very passive in their efforts to 
make the children familiar with the creeds of their choice. 
First, God ; after that man’s comprehension of him, man’s 
definition of him. 

An incident recently told to the writer is conclusive proof 
that a spiritually:minded woman may successfully bring 
to a child’s comprehension spiritual truths. A kinder- 
garten was opened in one of the crowded sections of New 
York. It was decided to limit the number of children to 
fifty ; ninety applications were made. When the kin- 
dergarten had been open one week, a little girl, between 
four and five years old, who had been refused admission, 
came in, and, closing the door quietly behind her, walked to 
the center of the room and announced, “I have come to 
stay.” There was something so quaint and pathetic about 
the little figure that she was given a place at one of the 
tables, and every day found her in her place. One morn- 
ing a visitor, a prominent kindergartner, visited the kinder- 
garten. She sat, as does any visitor who is familiar with 
the etiquette of the place, seemingly passive, as invisible 
as she could make herself. In the corner of the room was 
a pile of Bibles. The little girl watched the visitor for a 
few moments, and then, slipping from her chair, walked to 
the corner, picked up a Bible, and, laying it in the visitor’s 
lap, said : 

“This is our Father’s letter, and in it he says, ‘ Little 
children, love one another.’ ” 

The expression in the child’s face was that of imparting 
a beautiful and most interesting piece of information; she 
waited a moment and then went back to her seat. The 
visitor smiled, but made no comment. Referring to it 
afterward, she said; “I did not take it as an evidence of 
deep piety. She simply conceived a great truth, that 
would grow with her growth. It was so beautiful that she 
felt that she must share it.” 

The character of the home back of this child was put 
into a sentence when she announced, without the slightest 
appearance of emotion, “ My mamma is sick. My papa 
was drunk ; he beat my mamma with a chair.” 

In the close relation that existed between this kinder- 
gartner and her children, it would be impossible for 
trouble to come to a family and the kindergartner not 
know it. That there was a sick baby in this family was 
part of her knowledge. One morning, after three days’ 
absence, this little maiden walked in and said, “ Our baby 
does not get better any more; they put her in a hole in the 
ground.” That day the kindergartner kept the child after 
the other children; she took from the window-frame an 
empty chrysalis, the opening of which this little girl, with 
others, had watched with great interest; the chrysalis was 
buried in a flower-pot of earth. The child-guide then 
asked, “Is the butterfly in the ground?” “Oh, no!” the 
child exclaimed, “he flew up,” pointing through the win- 
dow out of which she had watched the butterfly disappear. 
Then in the fewest words the teacher spoke of the new 
body that the baby had in its new home. After that the 
going away of the little sister was spoken of as “ going up 
to God.” 

The incident shows how closely the relation between the 
kindergartner and her children is and how far-reaching her 
influence must be. How great is the progress of the 
Church to-day when contrasted with her relation to chil- 
dren twenty years ago! Then one hour in a week repre- 
sented her direct and authoritative relation. Now five 
mornings of each week she stretches her beneficent care 
over the children who need it, not in teaching creeds or 
catechisms, but in giving to the child that training which 
will enable it to live in harmony with the life, the environ- 
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ment, the beauty that lies all about the feet of him who has 
been taught to see. Not creeds, but principles; not law, 
but truth, is the message of the Church to the children of 
to-day, making the Bible the Father’s letter in which he 
says, “ Little children, love one another,” to have added 
later, “ Love is the fulfilling of the law.” 


& 


Editorial Notes 


The New York “Sun” (protective tariff Democrat) con- 
demns the Anti-Option Bill because it would use the tax power 
for other than revenue purposes. The “Sun” evidently be- 
lieves, with Emerson, that “consistency is the hobgoblin of 
weak minds.” 


The real injustices and outrages of labor are many and genu- 
ine, but we hope that things are not quite as bad as they seemed 
to a Trafalgar Square orator who observed the other day that 
“the iron heel of the capitalist is being more tightly twisted 
around the neck of labor.” 

The Faculty of Princeton College have decided to hold 
examinations hereafter without watchers. This action is credit- 
able to both Faculty and students, and we are confident that 
undergraduate honor will respond to this appeal. The best way 
to develop honor is to trust to it. 

A curious illustration of the catholicity of our times was 
afforded by the fact that at the dedicatory services of the Judson 
Memorial Church in New York City last week, after the service 
there came up to thank the preacher, besides representatives from 
several different Protestant denominations, one Jew, one Roman 
Catholic, and one member of the Greek Church. 

Of all the “corners” we have known or read of, the most 
original is that described by a Spanish paper. It states that 
the street beggars of Barcelona have entered into a solemn cov- 
enant to withdraw from circulation all the two-centime pieces 
which they receive from the charitable public, so as to compel 
their benefactors to give them the coin next in value, viz., five 
centimes. There must be some incipient Jay Gould among 
these ragged gentry. 

Mr. Cleveland will have the support of men of all parties in 
his determination to keep his private life intact from the incur- 
sions of the reporters. It seems to be taken for granted by 
some newspaper men that a public man has no privacy which a 
reporter is bound to respect. In Mr. Cleveland this priceless 
possession, which hedges about the majesty of every honorable 
life, has, fortunately, a champion too resolute to be baffled by 
persistence or beaten by impudence. 

The narrowness is not all in any one Church; while some 
High Churchmen are criticising Bishop Potter for consenting to 
speak in the Judson Memorial Church in this city, the “ Ameri- 
can Baptist” pounces upon Dr. Judson for inviting outsiders 
(who have not been duly baptized) to be present on such an occa- 
sion, and asks, “ Where are the Baptists of our great cities drift- 
ing?” They are drifting, in company with a great host of men 
and women of all Churches, away from ecclesiasticism and 
towards Christianity. 

The New York “World” recently gave the community 
another example of the vigor of imagination with which it is 
edited. It described a gambling-den in a cellar of one of the 
buildings of Columbia College, gave a diagram of the premises, 
and published interviews on the subject with two or three pro- 
fessors. It is hardly necessary to say that there were no such 
den, no such tables, and no such interviews. As a journal of 
fiction the “World” has won a proud pre-eminence, but it 
makes the artistic blunder of printing its romances as matters. 
of “ news.” 
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The Public School Question’ 


By a Roman Catholic 





z«..]f I shall succeed in writing this paper with 
perfect impartiality, so that, while having 
my own decided preferences, my readers 
will yet fail to discover with whom I range 
myself, that alone should be good evi- 
dence that my statement of facts and 
dissentient views is both fair and true. 

The readers of The Christian Union need not be told 
that there are two vehemently opposing parties now divid- 
ing the Catholics of this country on the school question. 
But these parties are not seeking different ends. 
both seek to realize precisely the same end—the religious 
and moral education of our children, together with their 
instruction in secular learning. In that there is only one 
party, perfectly united. Neither has this present dissen- 
sion any significance to justify the suspicion that there is 
any breaking away by one party from their due religious 
obedience. to the head of the Church; nor does it give 
any reason to suppose that the views of one side are more 
progressive than those of the other—assuming “ progress- 
iveness” in the sense of being the development of that 
true civilization which more and more realizes the ideal of 
human integrity and unity. Neither party wishes to preach 
a new gospel of education any more than a new gospel of 
faith. 

As to the talk of progressiveness in the sense of being 
‘out of ” or “coming into harmony with American institu- 
tions ” as applicable to either party, it is sufficient to say 
that there never was, nor is it likely there ever will be, any 
party among Catholics that will not surely be in discord 
with the American public school system so long as it con- 
tinues on its present un-American basis, by which we mill- 
ions of as loyal citizens as ever breathed suffer from tax- 
ation without representation, ignoring as it does, and 
trenching upon, our inalienable right to have our children 
taught to know, love, and serve God, as well as to know, 
love, and serve the world. 

How two contending parties arose will presently appear. 
It must be premised that all Catholics, without exception, 
throughout the whole world, are at one in esteeming the 
religious element in education as of primary and neces- 
sary importance. It is also desirable that it be as thor- 
ough as possible, it being held as indisputable that the 
more enlightened a Catholic is as to the doctrines of his 
faith, and the more deeply impressed is his life by Cath- 
olic moral discipline, the more perfect man, better citizen, 
neighbor, and Christian he is sure to be. If Catholics 
esteem knowledge in divine science above and beyond the 
acquisition of any or all of human knowledge, they do not, 
therefore, falsely undervalue the latter. Catholics do not 
love ignorance, nor are they encouraged to remain in it. 
On the contrary, all parents are certainly bound in con- 
science to obtain for their children as much instruction in 
human knowledge as is compatible with their state of life 
and useful to fit them to fulfill their duties and enjoy the 
privileges of the social and political orders existing. 

But they cannot accept even the highest secular knowl- 
edge at the expense of the loss of, or indifference to, their 
knowledge of God and of those spiritual duties which con- 
cern the life and destiny of the soul. They have Gospel to 
sanction their judgment: “ Seek ye frst the kingdom of 
God and his justice, and all these things will be added 
unto you.” ‘ What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and suffer the loss of his own soul?” Catho- 
lics, therefore, cannot separate these two distinct elements 
in education, for they hold that to perfect the natural man 
is not possible without religion. There can be no true 
brotherhood of man not founded upon the fatherhood of 
God. Deprive man of the divine motive which religion 
alone can supply, and mere human motive can never 
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suggest nor enforce the self-control and _ self-sacrifices 
without which the brotherhood of man would be only a 
utopian dream. 

If Catholics are constantly making so much trouble 
about education, not oniy in the United States but in many 
other countries, it is not that they fear or refuse secular 
knowledge (their conflicts prove the contrary), but because 
they are forced to fight for a fundamental principle against 
the powers that be which put secular science above all 
other desirable goods to be acquired (save, possibly, riches), 
and which powers so arrange things as practically to prevent 
us educating our children in religion. 

How, then, have Catholics come to differ so widely on 
the educational question in the United States? Why all 
this commotion disturbing their Christian and social peace 
so profoundly ? 

The hard-and-fast non-religious and non-moral (I do not 
say irreligious and immoral) public school system was 
judged by the Council of Baltimore to be one at least neg- 
atively dangerous to Christian faith and morals. The 
Bishops decreed that, in all parishes where it would be pos- 
sible, the people should take the education of their chil- 
dren, both religious and secular, into their own hands, 
The result is well known, in the erection of parochial 
schools all over the country, in which Catholic children in 
large numbers are being educated in religion and human 
science hand in hand and by the same teachers. We have 
had to pay dearlyfor it. In face of the fact that the State 
charges itself with the obligation to pay for the secular 
education of a// children, and that it refuses to pay for it 
when given in any schools except its own, it may be said 
that we are forced to fine ourselves for the privilege of 
educating our children in religion and morals. 

Among those who suffer injustice some are not long in 
asking if there be no way of redress, or at least of coming 
to the best terms they may with the oppressor. 

Here is just where the existence of two antagonistic 
parties becomes possible. One party desires to hold 
strictly to the decrees of the Council of Baltimore, believ- 
ing that the parochial system can be rendered fully effi- 
cient and extended widely enough to practically embrace 
all Catholic children. They point to what has already 
been done in proof of the good will and ability of the peo- 
ple to endure the necessary cost. There is no question 
among all Catholics that, as a system, it would be the best 
one. It realizes in education the judgment of the eminent 
M. Guizot, formerly Prime Minister of France, and a Prot- 
estant: “It is necessary that education be given and re- 
ceived in a religious atmosphere, and that religious im- 
pressions and religious observance penetrate all its parts. 
Popular education, to be truly good and socially useful, 
must be fundamentally religious.” 

Seeing that this true standard of education can be 
reached only through religious schools whoily under our 
control, this party desires that the people should be urged 
to make all the sacrifices involved ; that worldly-minded and 
careless Catholic parents who are led to prefer mere secu- 
lar learning for their children as the higher good should 
be made to feel by argument, expostulation, and legitimate 
constraint that they are failing in their duty, and that, by 
thus exposing their children to the proximate danger of 
the loss of faith, they are guilty of grievous sin. 

Judging from the temper displayed by non-Catholics, 
their general public criticism upon our action, the vehement 
opposition aroused by any suggestion of a compromise 
with the State to relieve us of any part of the burden of 
double taxation, their banding together in open and secret 
leagues to fasten upon the State a prohibitory constitu- 
tional amendment, the incessant attacks of the religious. 
press stigmatizing parochial schools as nurseries of illit-. 
eracy, crime, and disloyalty, this party is convinced that: 
there is no hope of pecuniary relief by any acceptable 
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compromise with the State ; to offer a compromise of any 
kind would be to cause the parochial schools to languish, 
and thus let down the standard of the true gospel of edu- 
cation which we have set up, and should faithfully rally 
around at all cost. Therefore, say they, we are conscien- 
tiously and in honor bound, in the interests both of our 
own children and of society at large, to go right on, mak- 
ing even greater sacrifices, if necessary, to put before all 
our children the means of a thorough, complete education 
in religious schools. 

The second party differ with the former. In view of 
the pecuniary burden already taxing our people to their 
utmost, and becoming necessarily heavier, they do not 
believe that the parochial system can be made sufficiently 
universal and efficient ; that what the people in other coun- 
tries, such as England, Ireland, Germany, and Canada, 
have not been able to do without the aid of an equitable 
share in the common State fund raised by taxation for the 
education of a//, we cannot do here. They also point to 
the fact that, if we abandon all hope for such relief, we 
leave the majority of our children for some years to come 
in the very danger we profess to avoid—still going to the 
non-religious, non-moral public schools. Nearly all of 
these would very soon come under our religious instruction 
if we made a compromise with the State by which its 
claims to insure and supervise secular instruction in all 
schools were acceded to. They urge that if we do not 
reach these Catholic children in this way, we practically 
put a ban upon them, forcing ourselves to treat them as 
children of the State, as quasi-aliens, and not fully faithful 
children of the Church. Moreover, despite all the bitter 
antagonism shown, these advocates of compromise have 
more confidence than the others in the sense of justice and 
fair-mindedness of our non-Catholic fellow-citizens. They 
believe that the public conscience will be found open to 
an appeal; that, learning the true state of the case (of 
which the vast majority are now woefully ignorant), they will 
not only be convinced of the justice of our claim, but will 
honor us for our loyal devotion to what we regard as our 
highest interests ; popular sympathy with the right will be 
aroused after true American fashion, and they will readily 
aid us in obtaining here in our country what the civil au- 
thorities have found it wise to accord to us in the countries 
above named. 

An amicable private discussson of the subject had been 
going on for some years, when certain events suddenly 
brought the two parties into public and heated conflict, 
and, indeed, separated the whole Catholic clergy and people 
into two contending phalanxes, In the year 1891 Arch- 
bishop Ireland permitted a compromise arrangement to be 
made, on trial, in the two parishes of Faribault and Still- 
water. The character of his compromise, understood by 
his critics to be the same as indicated in the article, ‘‘ Those 
Faribault Schools,” by Professor West, in your issue of 
October 29 last, was immediately denounced in some 
Catholic papers as involving concessions which, in principle 
and fact, violated the decrees of the Baltimore Council, 
and practically gave over these parochial schools to become, 
saving the retention of Catholic teachers, ordinary public 
schools. Being an outspoken advocate of the compromise 
system, he went to Rome, petitioned for and obtained the 
Papal toleration for the arrangement proposed by him to 
the Holy Father; the pecuniary disabilities of the people 
of the above-named parishes to support worthy parochial 
schools being the plea offered for the toleration of his 
atrangement with the school boards. 

Just before his departure for Rome appeared a now 
celebrated pamphlet entitled “‘ Education : To Whom Does 
It Belong ?” by Dr. Bouquillon, Professor of Moral Theology 
in the Catholic University, in which he defended a thesis 
claiming that the State has a special and proper right to 
teach secular knowledge in the interest of the temporal 
common welfare, to conserve and further which is its 
general function; that the State teaches in virtue of its 
own right as State, and not én” /oco parentum ; and that the 
teaching of letters, sciences, and arts is to be regarded as a 
mission of the State—i. ¢., a duty which is incumbent upon 
itself whensoever it judges that such instruction is not or 
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cannot be sufficiently given in some other way than by its 
personal direct action ;. with authority to name and compel 
the general attainment of a minimum of such knowledge. 
This thesis and these claims were instantly denied and 
vehemently argued against by several writers in published 
treatises, notably by three Rev. Jesuit Fathers, Holaind, 
Brandi, and Conway, and by Monsignor de Concilio and 
Judge Dunne, all strong advocates of the parochial school 
party. If my readers desire to see Dr. Bouquillon’s essay 
and rejoinders to some of these critics, and how his antag- 
onists make battle over this important speculative question, 
alleging ulterior disastrous consequences as deducible 
from his doctrine, they should peruse the authors’ own 
published treatises.” 

The discussion was also taken up in our religious news- 


. papers, and exerted a powerful influence in forming the 


popular judgments of Catholics. In this way the clergy 
and people have been drawn, some to favor one side and 
some the other. Generally speaking, most, if not all, of 
the party wishing compromise with the State have ac- 
cepted Dr. Bouquillon’s doctrine as true, while the major- 
ity of the upholders of the parochial schools have rejected 
it as wholly untenable. 

It may be said that to this philosophical discussion is 
chiefly due the ranging of Catholics into two distinct parties, 
although, as a point of fact, the acceptation or denial of 
the particular thesis of Dr. Bouquillon referred to does not 
at all commit one to the judgment that the compromise 
arrangement proposed is advisable, that being only a ques- 
tion of prudence. 

The interest of both parties became greatly intensified 
when it was learned that the question was to be discussed 
at a meeting of the Archbishops in this city, they having 
previously taken the opinions of their suffragan Bishops. 
The discussion, so far as the minds of the disputants were 
manifested in the newspapers, had now become intensely 
partisan, and the language used by the contestants on both 
sides stands printed in evidence of their intemperate zeal. 
Then came his Grace, Monsignor Satolli, the Pope’s 
legate, commissioned to present to the Archbishops a 
series of propositions. Among them were found some 
which affirmed and sanctioned what both sides affirmed 
and desired. These propositions were received with due 
reverence by the Archbishops, but, by a large majority 
vote, they declined to indorse them, they acting, not only 
for themselves, but on previous knowledge obtained of the 
opinions of their suffragans. Those propositions, trans- 
lated into English, are now before the public,’ issued, 
doubtless, not to satisfy a vain curiosity, but, as it would 
seem, to elicit an expression of the popular Catholic mind. 

A month and more has passed, and now we hear that 
the Most Rev. Delegate is ditected to request from all the 
Bishops of the United States a sealed opinion of his propo- 
sitions, for the personal inspection and consideration of 
the Holy Father. In this way the Supreme Ruler of the 
Church will be able to learn, not what is the philosophical 
value of Dr. Bouquillon’s special claims for the rights of 
the State in education, since he needs no instruction from 
any one upon that thesis, neither as to the right of any 
Bishop to make a justifiable compromise with the State, 
such arrangements having been already effected and sanc- 
tioned for several years by more than one Bishop in some 
of their parishes, and lately tolerated by himself for the two 
parishes of Faribault and Stillwater; but he will learn from 
the full and free expression of all the Bishops whether it is 
advisable ic et nunc to grant a more general toleration of 
such arrangements with the civil authority, and encourage 
their adoption, or not. His is,the ear which heareth 
patiently, whose voice is the voice of wisdom, and whose 
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decision will be received by all in that spirit of reverence 
which becomes those who believe him to be the Vicar of 
Christ. Nothing could prove more consoling to the loving 
father of the faithful than the abundant proof he will 
receive from one and all of his American children in 
Christ that, differ as they may as to the wiser course of 
action how to secure the end, not one dissentient voice 
will be heard from Archbishop, Bishop, priest, or layman in 
the whole country on the main and all-important end itself, 
dear to all hearts alike, and set before every eye as the 
noble, shining mark to be attained at all cost, as soon and 
as sure as it can be—the religious and moral education of 
our children as Catholic Christians. 


My Study Fire 
The Book and the Reader 


Mrs, Battle, intent upon whist, insisted upon “a clear 
fire, a clean hearth,'and the rigour of the game.” The 
veteran reader, who has come to love his occupation not 
only for what it gives him but for itself, is equally punctil- 
ious; he must have a quiet room, a cheerful blaze, and 
the book that fits his mood. He has meditated before the 
fire, book in hand, so many silent and happy days that 
he knows all the subtle adjustments which a man may 
make between himself and his library. I rarely look at 
my books in that leisurelyjhalf-hour which precedes getting 
to work without fancying myself at the keyboard of an 
organ, the pipes of which are the gilded and many-colored 
rows on the shelves about me. One may have any kind of 
music he chooses ; it is only a question of mood. There 
is no deep harmony, no haunting melody, ever heard by 
the spirit of man which one may not hear if he knows his 
books thoroughly. The great gales that swept Ulysses 
into unknown seas, and the soft winds that stirred the 
myrtles and brought down the pine cones about Theocritus, 
are still astir, if one knows howto listen. And those inner 
melodies which the heart of man has been singing to itself 
these thousands of years are audible above all the tumult 
of the world if one has a place of silence, an hour of 
solitude, and a heart that has kept the freshness of its 
youth. 

The quality which makes a reader master of the secret 
of books is primarily of the soul, and only secondarily of 
the mind, and to get the deepest and sweetest out of liter- 
ature one must read with the heart. A book read with the 
mind only is skimmed ; true reading involves the imagina- 
tion and the feelings. And it is for this reason that one 
needs to select a book for the day instead of taking the 
first one that comes to hand. If one reads simply as a 
mental exercise or for information, one book is as good as 
another ; but if one reads for personal enlargement and 
enrichment, every hour has its own book. There are days for 
Sir Thomas Browne and days for’ Lamb—although I am 
often of opinion that all days are for Lamb ; there are days 
for Shakespeare and days for Wordsworth, days for Scott 
and days for Thackeray. The great days when one is 
buoyant, fertile, virile, belong to the great writers. Emer- 
son says, with regard to that difficult dialogue of Plato’s, 
the “ Timzus,” that one must wait long for the fit hour in 
which to read it: “ At last the elect morning arrives, the 
early dawn—a few lights conspicuous in the heavens, 
as of a world just created and still becoming—and in 
its wide leisure one dare open that book.” ‘These hours 
of health and vitality belong to Dante, Shakespeare, and 
Goethe. They are the morning hours which are due to 
the mountain|summits, and it is a sad waste to bestow them 
on any outlook narrower than the horizons, But there are 
other days, hardly less profitable, when one does not stir 
with the lark, but lingers under the shadow of the roof- 
tree ; and for these more subdued hours there are voices 
equally musical if not so compelling, voices of personal if 
not of universal truth. A reader of catholic temper will 


PACIFICUS. 


welcome all the great spirits at his hearthstone, and will . 


leave the latch-string out for the new-comer whose name 
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still lingers in that delightful obscurity which precedes 
fame. ; 

It is a mistake to read too many books, to permit the 
habit of reading to obscure the ends of reading; but it is 
equally a mistake to read exclusively in a very few directions. 
There are people whose egotism transforms their very 
faults into virtues, and who imagine their love of books to 
be profound because it is so limited. One can have but 
few intimate friends, but it is wise to choose these friends 
from among the greatest, and especially from among those 
whose temperament, habit, and surroundings are different 
from our own. It was said of Dr. Mulford that he was 
narrow on great lines; the difficulty with many men is that 
they are narrow on small lines. It is wise to follow one’s 
taste, for that is the line of least resistance, but it must not 
be forgotten that what is commonly called taste is not 
necessarily good taste; it is merely personal inclination : 
good taste involves education. Our companions of the 
mind ought, therefore, to be, not those who confirm us in 
our preconceptions and build our limitations still more 
massively about us, but those who liberate us from the 
defects of our nature and the faults of our training. “Our 
friends,’”’ says Emerson, “are those who make us do what 
we can.” The friend who entertains us is welcome, but if 
he never passes beyond that stage in our intercourse he 
never really touches what is deep and individual in us; 
there is no real commerce of soul between us. The wise 
reader, therefore, will not always turn to one corner of his 
library, but will pass from shelf to shelf, and will know best 
those who are best worth knowing. 

Those only who can command the highest pleasures of 
life—solitude, leisure, and books—are able to realize the 
temptations which beset the reader and lure him often 
from the strait and narrow way which leads to the 
deepest and richest intellectual life. Sitting in slippered 
ease before a merry fire, the earth white to the horizon, 
the air keen as that at Elsinore, bells in the distance and 
silence and warmth within doors, one feels the danger of be- 
coming a callous monopolist. The consciousness that one is 
steeping his mind in pure comfort, in unmixed delight, while 
most men are toiling in offices and rushing about crowded 
streets, sometimes breeds a dangerous sense of being 
favored of fortune. The scholar has ever been the most 
fortunate of men, because he is free to pursue the things 
of the mind, while his fellows are compelled to pursue the 
things of the body. But the scholar is sometimes as arid 
as some men of affairs ; as juiceless and uninteresting as 
some capitalists. Acquisition for its own sake develops 
the same quality of character whether one devotes himself 
to the hoarding of money or of facts. There is, however, a 
largeness, a vitality, about books which helps one against 
the very temptations which they present to the man who 
loves them. To read for the mere luxury of reading is to 
miss the best things which they have to give. In every 
true companionship there is an interchange ; one gives as 
well as receives. The best reading—the most intelligent 
and fruitful—involves a community of interest and thought 
between the reader and the writer ; the contribution of the 
latter is positive, and that of the former negative, but both 
are real and both are necessary. The actor speaks in 
vain unless the imagination of the theater kindles and 
co-operates with him, In every audience there are listeners 
who have almost as much to do with the speaker’s felicity 
and eloquence as he has himself; they are persons who 
listen actively, not passively. There are readers who 
hang like dead weights on the skirts of a writer, and there 
are those who walk beside him buoyant with his strength, 
eager with his energy of spirit, and kindled with the glow 
of his thought. These are the readers who make a true 
exchange with the writer, who are not weakened by many 
books, who select the best, and become companions of the 
heart as well as of the mind. H. W. M. 
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Life is not so short but that there is alwaps time 
for courtesp. 


Emerson. 
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A Day in the Desert 


By Margaret Seymour Hall 


In my dreams of the Desert I had always pictured it as 
a flat plain of gleaming white sand; it was consequently 
with a shock of surprise that I first saw its hills and wild 
ravines. Directly after leaving Cairo the land rises, and 
soon one comes upon lofty precipices hewn with the 
ancient rock caverns of Beni Hassan. On either hand 
we see gorges and high cliffs beautiful with strata of vari- 
ous colors—pink, violet, and yellow. And the atmos- 
phere! Only one who has breathed it can realize the 
exquisite purity of air that has been laid out to dry over 
thousands of miles absolutely free from impurity. 

The dawn was shining through the palm-trees as we 
came down through the rows of sphinxes in the garden of 
Luxor to where our felucca lay moored among the tall 
reeds on the bank of the famous old river. Native ser- 
vants in white robes glided about, ghostlike, and one great 
pelican solemnly regarded us with evident disapproval of 
our inharmoniousness in the Eastern landscape. One 
dragoman was perched in the bow of the boat, and two 
brown Arabs in blue robes and white turbans ferried us 
across to the opposite shore, where the sheikh awaited us 
with a train of donkeys and their attendants. He apolo- 
gized for the smallness of the array. ‘My people not 
know you come,” he said. “If they know, they all come 
to see you.” But we thought that there were quite enough 
as it was, and were thankful that the market in Luxor had 
taken off the remainder. 

Each of us had a boy and girl apiece—the boy to drive 
and the girl to run beside and carry a water-jug on her 
head. The girls were the prettiest, most soft-voiced little 
things that it is possible to imagine. Mine would touch 
me from time to time on the arm and coo: “ Lady, me 
you one friend. Nice lady, pretty lady, me one zanouba.” 
{t was impossible to steel one’s heart against her beguile- 
ments, and I ended by weakly consenting to purchase her 
entire stock of jewelry, consisting of a bead necklace and 
nose and ear rings of brass with red clay balls. 

Our road at first wound along the river’s bank, through 

the little strip of green, arable land. Long rows of milk- 
white camels passed us, each bearing a load of green fod- 
der for the buffalo cows who were placidly standing knee- 
deep in the water to escape the flies. Then we turned 
and rode through fields of flowering cotton where a strange 
stone image, “to scare afrites,” they said, stood in the 
middle of the crops. It was all strange and foreign beyond 
words, And, as we climbed the bank, suddenly, on the 
plain beyond, we saw two vast colossi. ‘The Watchers,” 
cried the Arabs, pointing. I do not think there can be 
in the world any statues to match in impressiveness 
these two great, awful figures, seated, with the desert 
behind them, the Nile at their feet, watching, watching, 
through the ages, their faces ever turned towards the rising 
sun. What are centuries to them, who saw the dawn of 
history? What empires have they seen go up and down! 
Their own is humbled now, but only a trifle, a question of 
a few hundreds of years, and they will see it come up 
again. They grew to haunt me finally—to oppress me as 
one magnificent snub to my own insignificance, until I 
grew rebellious and longed to throw a stone at them in 
defiance, and to say to them, “ Well, I am alive ow, any- 
way !” : 
“Is that the Vocal Memnon?” said my friend. The 
first rays of the sun had fallen on the statue, and at the 
same moment my donkey, Philz, not being rapt in senti- 
mental musing, had lifted his voice as a loud hint that we 
should ride on ere the treacherous heat overtook us. 

Our road wound through towering rocks of black basalt. 
Fossil shells and stones of the queerest shapes strewed 
the ground beneati us. It was along this path that the 
great rulers were borne of old, and, at a square, hewn 
opening, we dismounted to see the tomb of the greatest of 
them all, Ramses II. and his father Seti I. 

Down we went, it seemed into the very bowels of the 
earth, on either hand, in fresco, a huge twisting serpent. 
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The walls were covered with inscriptions and imagery of 
every sort. One could trace the beginning of the world’s 
symbolism. There were hydras, harpies, Cerberus, the 
serpent lifted on the cross. The tomb was built with a 
false entrance, but the true one, discovered by Belzoni, 
dipped downward with a sudden slant. At last we reached 
the bottom, and were, apparently, at the arch of a vast, 
gloomy cavern. A magnesium lamp was lighted, and, in a 
sudden brilliant glare, we beheld the grand rock-hewn 
chamber, supported on four pillars. And what a startling 
apparition! Strange creatures with great eyes stared at 
us from every side. On each hand stretched away other 
halls, where, on the walls and ceilings, we could see the 
old race at their play and work, through life, and even 
into the grave and world beyond. Beneath was a deep 
well, destined to hold the mummies of the poorer people. 
In one place the workman had been interrupted, and his 
fine free outlines had been only partially filled in, but the 
colors were as fresh as when the hand had been arrested 
centuries ago. All was brilliant, on a royal scale, a splen- 
did bid for immortality and endless, undisturbed repose ; 
and in the center, as in mockery, stood the black marble 
sarcophagus, broken and empty. : 

We spent the morning in visiting, one after another, 
these tombs of kings and queens. There was a new tomb 
recently discovered, not meant for royalty, but for a 
wealthy citizen of ancient Thebes, where we saw with won- 
derful clearness and detail the arts and trades depicted. 
And I think it was not far from this that we saw the por- 
trait of Cleopatra. But by this time we had come to look 
upon the Romans as mere mushroom growths, and we 
would ride by one of their temples saying, “ Don’t stop 
here, It’s only the Ptolemies.” Only for the Pharaohs 
would we stop. 

We lunched in a little niche in the side of the mountain, 
at the door of an opentomb. The sheikh brought us bread 
and salt in token of hospitality, and remarked as he 
handed us the tough, hot cakes, “‘ My new wife cook ’em. 
Me marry one, two, three wives last month.” We learned 
from the dragoman that the new acquisitions were sisters 
and members of his own family, for which reason he had 
had scruples about sending them away to a strange village. 
Arab delicacy had not, however, extended to the question 
of the three old ones who had been summarily divorced in 
order to enable this “very married man” to keep within 
the number permitted by the Quran. After luncheon the 
Arabs spread rugs and saddle-bags, and we lay down in 
the intensely black shadow and rested through the hottest 
part of the day. The children seated themselves in a ring 
a little way off, and were as quiet as mice until one of the 
girls, unfortunately, touched a stone with her foot, and 
sent it rolling down with a loud crash. In an instant 
every one had started up, and the sheikh threw a large 
stone, hitting her in the side. He probably lays the sud- 
den and vigorous language with which he was favored to 
the well-known strangeness of the “ Frankish” women. 

Our afternoon expedition was to the temple of Dér el 
Bahri, well known of late years as the site of the discovery 
by Maspero of the famous mummies, The sheikh displayed 
an unusual and luminous amount of information on the 
subject, and I shall always believe that he was one of those 
who profited by this hidden source of income. There is 
still a pile of human remains heaped up and lying on the 
sand by the temple, and the servants offered to explore 
it in search of scarabs or pieces of mummy-cloth, but the 
sight was so pitiful that for nothing would I have had a 
hand in the disturbing of the poor remains laid away 
once with such excess of care, to be thrown out now at the 
mercy of any one. 

It was amusing, however, to listen to the sheikh and 
the dragoman in their attempts to correct each other’s 
English. 

‘“ A feets of the statue,” said the sheikh. 

** Foots,” corrected the dragoman. 

“Gooses for sacrifice,” explained the dragoman. 

“No,” said the sheikh, proudly, “ one geese.” 

The most magnificent sunset that I have ever seen was 
illuminating everything as we turned homewards, The 
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air fairly shimmered. All up and down the river lay like 
“‘asea of glass mingled with fire,” while the sky above 
was one great arch of gold against which the desert hills 
stood out in deep violet, almost magenta. Then the gold 
faded into a bright, clear green, lasting after the sun had 
gone down and until the moon came up and transfig- 
ured the broken shrines and ancient temples of this strange, 
solemn land. : 


% 
The Road Reform Movement 


By Charles Eadward Pratt 


Timely and deserving of welcome is the National League 
for Good Roads, which has just held its two-day conven- 
tion in Washington. It modestly offers itself in aid, but 
will naturally pass to the head, of a great movement already 
in need of a competent and generally acceptable direction. 
It has put its hand to the work at once with firmness and 
good sense. 

Indications are that the next twenty years will be marked 
by as great improvements in the carriage highways of this 
country, in their methods and materials of construction, 
and in their general control and maintenance, as have been 
shown in respect to steam railroads and street railways in 
the past twenty years. It is not yet four years since Mr. 
William H. Rhawn and his associates, of Pennsylvania, 
formed the first organization for the promotion of this 
object; and now associations, either organized for the 
purpose or making it a part of their active effort, are hun- 
dreds in number and are found in almost every State. 
These organizations are exponents of the thought and will 
of the great mass of the active people of the country, 
which must precede and sustain them. Heretofore the 
newspapers and magazines, individual speakers and writ- 
ers, and now and then the Governor of a State in his 
inaugural or annual message, were the principal voices of 
the rising public sentiment; and during the past year the 
number, frequency, distinctness, and value of these voices 
have been greatly increased. The newspapers lend their 
columns to the subject almost daily. The periodical pub- 
li¢ations give monthly or weekly their articles of carefully 
prepared facts or well-reasoned suggestions and conclu- 
sions. The special magazine, “‘Good Roads,” has been 
established and brought to a large and useful circulation. 
Many pamphlets and several books have been published 
and widely circulated—notable among the latter is the 
admirable and substantial volume of Professor F. E. Foss, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Colonel 
Albert A. Pope, with his effective bureau in Boston, has 
been active not only in supplying information in accessible 
publications, but in helping others to give effective direc- 
tion to their work—especially in favor of an adequate 
exhibit at the World’s Fair, ani of a National Department 
of Roads. The demand for lectures and addresses on the 
subject of road:reform or its practical questions has drawn 
many well-equipped men to the platform—engineers and 
others. 

The official recommendations, more numerous than 
ever, are illustrated by the very recent example of Gover- 
nor Flower, of New York, in his annual message, in which, 
after referring to the fact that “the subject of good roads 
is exciting a remarkable interest throughout the country,” 
and that “the movement is beginning to find expression in 
State legislation, and, if it goes on with its present momen- 
tum, will revolutionize conditions now prevailing in nearly 
all rural localities,” he discusses the present conditions 
and system with the vigor and understanding of one who 
has himself studied the question. He says that he has 
obtained figures from town officers which “ show that fifty 
counties in the State ate now paying annually in labor and 
cash about $2,700,000 upon their highways. This is an 
average of about $54,000 for each county. ... With no 
greater expenditure, but under a different system, each 
county might be covered with fine macadam roads, with 
all the resulting advantages in appreciation of property 
and in economy of transportation.” He further expresses 
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himself as “thoroughly convinced that the prosperity of 
our own State, and especially the interests of its agricul- 
tural sections, demand prompt and effective efforts to im- 
prove the condition of our highways?’ and he “ earnestly 
invite[s] the attention of the Legislature to this great ques- 
tion.” 

But the agitation, and the need and popular will for it, 
have developed more impressive symptoms than these. As 
in most healthy movements of the kind, there are, on the 
one hand, the beginnings of the demand in localities, and 
from them the uprising to the general, and, on the other 
hand, the downward influence and education from the few 
and general to the particular. Town and city councils 
have got beyond merely local ideas and are grasping even 
national ones. Witness those of Covington, Kentucky, and 
of Haverhill, Massachusetts, voting to favor the securing of 
a comprehensive separate exhibit at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion. As to this it may be noted, too, that the Legislature 
of Massachusetts as long ago as last June passed a res- 
olution, approved by Governor Russell, instructing the 
World’s Fair managers representing that State to urge 
upon the Director-General of the Exposition the great im- 
portance of a comprehensive exhibit, of its being classed 
as a department, and of the construction of a building for 
it “in which road-making and road-making machinery can 
be shown as an object-lesson by skilled workmen.” 

The action of many local boards of trade in differ- 
ent parts of the country is illustrated by that of Rutland, 
Vt., which recently voted to heartily recommend National 
legislation on this subject, and to request the Vermont 
Representatives in Congress to use their influence toward 
securing a building and exhibit at the World’s Fair. The 
agricultural societies have not been behind the boards of 
trade in the matter, and the State boards of agriculture 
have given it their especial attention during the last few 
months. An instance is afforded by the State Board of 
Agriculture of New Hampshire, which in December form- 
ulated a scheme of reform to urge upon the Legislature, 
including abolition of the “ district’ and “ working out” 
features of the present system, the election of town road 
agents, and the requiring of each town to appropriate annu- 
ally one-fourth of one per cent. of its assessed valuation 
for the maintenance of roads and bridges. 

More interesting symptoms are the recent and success- 
ive holdings of State conventions and formations of State 
leagues. The Iowa Good Roads Convention recently held 
several days’ sessions in Des Moines, giving its attention 
not only to addresses and discussions, but also to tests 
with different widths of tires, the exhibition of machines 


and ‘processes, etc., and resulted in the formation of an - 


Iowa Roads Improvement Association, which is in turn to 
organize county associations all over the State. Similar 
conventions have been held in many other States, and 
State Leagues have been formed in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Maryland, Virginia, Arizona, New York, 
and New Jersey. At the formation of the Maryland League 
the suggestion was urged that “‘ money for universal road- 
building might be raised by the county issue of bonds 
indorsed by State and Government, and the roads thus 
made would be a godsend to the farmers.” Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, and some other States have already official 
State commissions accomplishing work similar to that at- 
tempted by these leagues, 

The latest development, and one from which much 
accomplishment may reasonably be expected, is the 
National League for Good Roads, already referred to. It 
was provisionally organized in December last by men of 
recognized National reputation—reputation for acquaint- 
ance with the needs and wishes of the people relating to 
this subject, and for entire personal disinterestedness and 
good judgment. The outcome of its first Washington con- 
vention justifies its existence and its claim to public con- 
fidence and support. It is to ask of Congress incorporation 
as a permanent institution. Its board of officers and com- 
mittees are composed of able and respected men from more 
than twenty States. Its work is directed, as already appears, 
to very definite aims, some of which are: To combine and 
to aid, without embarrassing, the efforts of all now engaged 
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in road reform ; to put itself on a practical rather than a 
political basis in its work for the general interests of all 
sections of the country ; to aid the Post bill in Congress 
for the extension of the Government Topographical Survey 
so as to include the collection of information in regard to 
roads as it now does of waterways ; to urge an appropria- 
tion by Congress of fifteen thousand dollars to enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make a general inquiry into the 
condition of highways in this country, the laws, means and 
methods for their improvement, and to make reports 
thereon ; to procure the publication of a larger number of 
the United States Consular Reports on roads in foreign 
countries, for popular distribution ; torecommend an appro- 
priation of fifty thousand dollars by Congress to enable a 
complete exhibit at the World’s Fair ; and to request of the 
President of the United States the appointment of a 
National Highway Commission of six citizens, to serve 


without pay. 


An Exciting Morning 
By Isabel C. Barrows 


People who live in the great stone apartment-houses of 
Europe come to have a feeling that they are as secure from 
fire as if they lived in a Herring’s safe. During two years’ 
residence we had never seen anything approaching a confla- 
gration, and had smiled contemptuously, after the manner 
of Americans, at the puny fire apparatus provided by the 
different cities. We were destined to find that, given time 
enough, its aid was of some value. 

A queer, sooty smell found its way into our chamber, a 
story below the attic rooms, at an early hour one winter 
morning. We thought the chimney-sweeps, who had been 
at work a day or two before, must have dislodged soot that 
had fallen into our flue. An hour later, having occasion to 
do some errands, we put on our hats and sallied forth, In 
the hall we met a procession of people from above carrying 
bedding and furniture and dragging heavy boxes and 
trunks down stairs. They seemed to be moving with more 
haste than is common with the average German, but the 
possibility of such a catastrophe as fire in our stone castle 
did not dawn upon us. To be sure, we overheard some- 
thing said about smoke coming from a locked room up- 
stairs, but, with easy confidence in the massive walls, we 
actually turned our backs, incredible as it may seem, upon 
what afterwards proved to be the burning building, and 
were gone for half an hour. 

As we were returning we were somewhat startled to hear 
the unwonted sound of quick feet beside us. As we 
paused at our door the fire-engine of the city drew up at 
the same time. This was soon followed by hose-carts and 
‘adders, three in all. The engine was diminutive, and 
stood modestly at one side. There must be a water-plug 
somewhere in the vicinity, we knew, but it was hidden by 
ice and snow. One fireman took a pickax and deliber- 
ately started up the stairs. The others stopped and blan- 
keted the ten horses, for it was bitterly cold. There were 
still no signs of flames, and the smoke could not be seen 
from the street, so there was some doubt of the reality of 
the call for help. Soon one of the residents of the upper 
part of the house came running down the stairs, calling 
out, “* Wasser! Wasser!’ Upto that time we had been 
amused spectators of the judicial calmness of the firemen, 
but when the first cry for water reached our ears we flew 
up the stairs, flight after flight, and for fifteen minutes the 
six ladies of our family, along with all the maids of the big 
house, carried bucket after bucket of water up the last 
steep stairs, till the hose was attached and hauled up the 
long stairways. There it was made fast to the balus- 
ters by arope as long as used to be necessary for cording 
up an old-fashioned bedstead. Hardly was it fast than 
the men from the smoky regions beyond shouted to loosen 
it, for it was too short. So another length was dragged 
in, and again it was attached to the railing. 

At last the swelling pipe told that the water was coming 
up and our individual efforts were no longer needed. One 
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or two stalwart policemen were on the stairs, but, while we > 
were carrying heavy pails by them, in vain did we offer 

them the chance to pass the wateron. In Germany every- 

thing must be done decently and in order, and it was not 

a policeman’s work to carry fire-buckets. Several gentle- 

men also stood about watching the process, but only one 

lent a hand—a handsome young Armenian, whois studying 

theology in the university. He worked with a will, but 

aside from him it was the usual burden-bearing element 

of the German people who quenched the flames till the 

tardy hose made its appearance. The heat was intense 

and the smoke stifling, while the despair of the poor people 

carrying out their little worldly all, or, still worse, of those | 
who stood wringing their hands because they could not 
reach their goods, was pitiful. It was so cold that every 
drop of water that was spilled froze almost as it fell, See- 
ing this, we modestly suggested to one of the policemen. 
that the stairs be strewed with sand. His look of insulted 
dignity that a foreigner, at such an hour, should make 
such a suggestion, was worth a little fire tosee. A minute 
after, a fireman, running down the stairs, slipped on the 
treacherous spot and fell headlong with a terrible thud, 
so that we thought he would be taken up with a broken 
back. He escaped with bruises, happily, but a good 
Hausfrau who lived on the floor below was soon scatter-. 
ing clean white sand up and down the stairway, without 
reference to the policeman, who was observed to walk 
carefully over the safe path thus provided for him. 

It was not long before the real flames were extinguished, 
but for hours the firemen tore away flooring, beams, and. 
other woodwork, exposing places where the fire had insid- 
iously made its way from the chimney-hole—left open by a 
careless tenant who had taken away a stove in an unoccu- 
pied room—all through the furniture, under the floors, and 
along the timbers. Nothing but a few charred beams held’ 
up the ceiling above our devoted heads, and that night the 
stars looked down on a yawning gap in the roof, so that if 
the water-soaked ceiling had chosen to fall we could have 
studied astronomy without rising from our cots. Had the fire 
broken out in the night it might have been a terrible disaster.. 

Until the last spark was found and extinguished, the fire 


' department waited below, long after the water-pipes were 


carried away. Five men were detailed to walk the horses. 
up and down the street, while hundreds of men and boys 
assembled on the opposite square, drawn thither by the. 
unwonted sight of a fire. For three hours at least crowds 
gathered and dissolved. Though the billowy clouds of. 
smoke had rolled away, they seemed to find some fascina-- 
tion in staring at the huge hole in the roof. Within we 
were protecting our household gods, who had failed to pro-. 
tect us from the drenching showers that came dripping 
through our pretty aquarelle-tinted ceiling. Some one re- 
marked that if the water we had carried up was to be 
sprinkled over all our belongings it would have been better 
to do it while it was clean. 

The fire might have been.extinguished earlier, but it is 
the fashion to call out the fire department only as a last. 
resource, since the expense involved falls upon the owner: 
of the house, and it is no trifle to pay for the services of a. 
fire-engine, hose-carriages, a dozen men, and ten horses. 
But it was all so different from an American fire that it. 
seemed hardly as though they could be dealing with the 
same element. An American house would have been in. 
ashes before the stream of water was ready to play. But 
then no American fire was ever put out with such a com, 
bination of dignity, composure, and fidelity. 


Leipzig, Germany. 


Within my earthly temple there’s a crowd. 
There’s one of us that’s humble, one that’s proud.. 
There’s one that’s broken-hearted for his sins, 
And one who, unrepentant, sits and grins. 
There’s one who loves his neighbor as himself, 
And one who cares for naught but fame and pelf. 
From much corroding care I would be free 
If once I could determine which is. me. 
—E£, S. Martin.. 
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What Became of the Gold of 


Columbus? 
By Eleanor Lewis 


When, four hundred years ago, Columbus “ gave to Cas- 
tile and Leon a new world,” the older world rejoiced—un- 
selfishly, a little, in the thought of carrying thither to the 
heathen glad tidings of salvation, but selfishly, much more 
—being very human—in the prospect of bringing thence, 
for themselves, great wealth. It was gold, gold, that every 
one longed for. That it was “heavy to handle and hard 
to hold” occurred to noone. The good Queen Isabella 
wanted it to further her anti-Moorish plans and royal good 
deeds; her husband wanted it to further his royal ambi- 
tions ; her knights and her mariners, each in their degree, 
wanted it to further their pleasures or schemes ; and even 
her large-souled Admiral wanted it to justify the expecta- 
tions his enterprise had excited and to vindicate the value 
of his discovery. 

His very first glance at the inhabitants of the new world 
observed their golden ornaments, and almost his first 
question was, Where did the gold come from? In the 
course of his investigations the potato was discovered, but 
nobody was excited over this; nobody dreamed that in 
the humble tuber lay a gold mine for the poor of two hem- 
ispheres, No, the potato was passed by as comparatively 
unimportant, while every Spaniard sought for the yellow 


metal which was to prove a twofold curse, to its innocent 


possessors and to those who acquired it from them. 

When Columbus returned from his first voyage, and pre- 
sented to his sovereigns specimens of the life, the produc- 
tions, and the curiosities of the new world, he was able to 
include a considerable amount of wrought gold—thin 
plates, vizors, rings, bracelets, anklets, and also several 
handfuls of gold dust, which had been found in San Sal- 
vador. It excited keenest interest ; the “ gold fever which 
darkens the senses” took possession of high and low; 
and on his second voyage the Admiral was accompanied 
by many adventurers and knights whose sole aim was per- 
sonal gain. 

From this voyage also he brought back gifts; and even 
before returning. himself sent twelve caravels to Spain 
loaded with specimens and presents. He also sent letters 
and presents to his friend, Peter Martyr, who states that 
he saw one piece of gold weighing eleven ounces. 

But already the curse had fallen. To obtain gold this 
time Columbus had been obliged to impose a tribute, 
which weighed heavily on the hitherto free inhabitants. 
Every person above fourteen who lived in the gold-bearing 
neighborhood was compelled “ to furnish quarterly as much 
gold dust as would fill a hawk’s bill,” and was punished if 
he failed. 

Thus, by forced contributions, no longer by free gift, he 
was again able—in his son’s words—to present their Majes- 
ties of Spain “ with several girdles,and masks with eyes 
and ears of plates of gold, besides much gold sand, gross 
and small, as nature produced it; some grains as big as 
vetches, some as beans, and some as pigeons’ eggs. This 
was not afterwards so much valued, because in progress of 
time there were several pieces of gold found that weighed 
about thirty pounds. Yet at this time what he brought 
was much valued in hopes of what was hoped for, and 
accordingly their Majesties received it in good part.” 

And now as to the fate of these specimens. One piece, 
the largest of all found, went down in a great storm at sea 
with the ship that carried it; but the rest crossed the ocean 
in safety, and were accepted, as we have seen, by the Cath- 
olic sovereigns, The amount was perhaps too small for 
Coinage ; moreover, Queen Isabella’s piety was very genu- 
ine, and she felt that these first fruits of the new world 
could hardly be better utilized than as a thank-offering. 
Accordingly she sent part to the Pope, and part of this he 
in his turn applied to pious uses—in gilding the ceiling of 
one church at Rome, another at Genoa, and possibly, too, 
letting some of it appear in St. Peter’s. 

Next, or it may be first, her thoughts turned to the Car- 
tuja, at Burgos, where her loving remembrance had raised 
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monuments superbly carved in alabaster to her father, 
mother, and brother ; and whose main altar, designed by 
Gil de Siloe and Diego de la Cruz, she now caused to be 
gilt with the new world’s gold. 

Then the ceiling of her council-room at Zaragoza, in 
the old palace of the Aljaferia, was similarly decorated, so 
that, as she sat there, she could see glittering above her 
head the gold, without thought of which she had not hesi- 
tated to pawn her jewels when Columbus’s plans hung 
wavering in the balance. 

Again, in the Cathedral of Toledo, there is to this day a 
silver tabernacle weighing three hundred and eighty-eight 
pounds, which was ordered by the great Cardinal and 
statesman Ximenes de Cisneros, to contain the monstrance 
borne on Corpus Christi Day. Nowthis monstrance, which 
weighs twenty-nine pounds, and is adorned with jewels, 
is exquisitely wrought in gold; and this gold, bought by 
Cisneros for the purpose from Queen Isabella, came from 
the first voyage to America. 

A little gold goes a long way, even if a little money does 
not, and so it is hardly likely that a// the first fruits were 
expended in San Carlo, the Annunziata, the Cartuja, the 
Aljaferia, and the Toledo monstrance. No doubt some 
other curious student can account for the rest of the 
Columbus gold—for all, at least, except a few grains out 
of that already accounted for in bulk; and lest he pause 
baffled here, I rise to explain. 

When, in company with a friend, I was exploring the 
Aljaferia, when we had examined the remains of Moorish 
work and the little room in which St. Isabel of Portugal 
was born, we were taken to the Council-room and shown 
the gilt ceiling, in which I certainly, as an American, had 
a right to feel some interest. Repairs were going on at 
the time, and even as we stood there, a small shining flake, 
loosened by the jar of the workmen, detached itself from 
the ceiling and drifted lightly to my feet. Was it not 
meant for me? But, as I stooped to secure it, our guide 
interfered with a look of wicked integrity. ‘It was not 
mine,” he declared, “it belonged there; and where it had 
fallen, there it should remain—unless, indeed—” Here he 
glanced at me so expressively that I knew at once how 
much his integrity was worth. As, however, I made no 
response, we were hurried on to the next object of interest, 
and the flake was speedily forgotten by all save myself. 

Need I add that when the noble guide was absorbed 
with the rest of the party, I softly stole back and secured 
my prize? It was closed in my Murray and I had rejoined 
my friends before I was even missed. Crushed into a fine 
dust of mingled plaster and gold, I still possess the little 
flake; and, in accounting for it, have now exhausted my 
information on the subject of Columbus’s gold. 
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How People Live 


VI.—The Poor Man’s Table in the South 
By D. F. St. Clair 


Quite half of the Southern cotton crop is annually ex- 
pended for Western bacon and corn, Rio coffee, and Cuban 
molJasses—the four chief food articles on the tables of the 
poor in the Cotton Belt. More of these articles are consumed 
in the South per capita than in any other section of the 
country, the requirements of cotton culture furnishing the 
reason. The cotton-patch is a chronic and inveterate 
enemy of the wheat-field, the stock-yard, the poultry-yard, 
the orchard, and the truck-farm; therefore the cheapest 
because the least perishable and the most conveniently 
handled foods, commercially, have become the diet of the 
Southern laborers. The Southern people could be dis- 
tinguished as a race of corn and swine eaters. In some 
localities the laborers are paid in so much meal, meat, and 
molasses per day, and there is nowhere else so much uni- 
formity and so little variety as are to be found on the tables 
of the poor in the cotton States, 

What is on the breakfast-table of a cotton hand in North 
Carolina is to be found on the breakfast-table of the cot- 
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ton hand in South Carolina or Georgia. A dish of fried 
bacon for breakfast is about as universal among the poor 
as the light of the morning sun. The frying-pan is pan- 
Southern. It has been denounced as an enemy of the 
human constitution, but it moves the cotton hoe and drives 
the mule. 

But suppose we take breakfast, or dinner, or supper 
with Mr. Amos Muse and his family—a wife and eight 
children. He is a white tenant cotton-planter. Has his 
full share of sloth and improvidence. Mortgages every 
crop, plows a mule, and at the end of every year is stripped 
and stranded. The commonest necessity, such as wheat 
flour, sugar, beef, rice, fruit, etc., is a rare luxury in that 
home. Three months at a time wheat bread is not seen 
on the table, and sugar is a luxury so little used that its 
high value as a flavor is not so well appreciated. Beef 
is brought to the table so seldom, and is so miserably 
cooked, that there is no relish for it. The cooking of 
these more wholesome food articles demands an art that has 
never been acquired in this home. So the expensiveness of 
such food, and the lack of skill in preparing it, have denied 
it to the table of this very poor and humble home. But 
the wolf never gets so near the door that the breakfast- 
table of the Muse family does not have these two articles— 
corn pones and black coffee. That has been many a break- 
fast there in the springtime, and the working members of 
this family ground with poverty went to their morning 
task with not much more to expect at dinner. But the 
usual breakfast consists of four articles: corn pones, 
fried meat, black coffee, and molasses, all of which are pur- 
chased at the neighboring store upon a mortgage. If 
there is a question between meat and coffee at breakfast, 
coffee is always chosen and meat preferred at dinner. 
Molasses always takes fourth place with the older members 
of the family, the younger making their meal principally 
of molasses and bread. The dinner is more often corn 
bread and boiled meat and vegetables, either cultivated or 
wild. Amos Muse’s spring dinner-table has poke salad 
and other wild vegetables on it many a day, and his family 
has quaffed many a cup of sassafras and spicewood tea 
flavored with molasses when coffee could not be had for 
supper. Every poor family usually owns that indispensa- 
ble creature to the happiness of the home, a milch cow, but 
Amos Muse has forfeited his by mortgage. Because of im- 
providence, chickens do not flourish in his yard, and eggs 
are also a luxury on his table. 

There are seasons, of course, when the stern diet of 
meat and bread, etc., is relieved. In the summer the 
blackberries and the huckleberries ripen and bring a 
sense of relieftothe Muses. For these berries in the South 
are peculiarly the poor man’s. Wild in the woods, the poor 
gather them for food and for market, and they are bartered 
at the neighboring store for meat, molasses, and coffee. 
The frost never touches these crops in the South, and 
there is a chuckle of joy in many a poor farm-house down 
there when the blackberries get ripe. With the return of 
the blackberry comes the first new wheat flour, the annual 
little bag of sugar is bought, and there is the midsummer 
family feast. It is a gastronomic sensation never to be 
forgotten, and it comes to the home of Amos Muse. 

But, whatever may be said of the improvidence of Amos 
Muse, he is always sure and careful to cultivate one 
article, the sweet potato, the food of the poor man’s para- 
dise. A poor man would as soon’ be deprived of his 
squirrel-dog as of his sweet potato patch, which represents 
his highest ideal of husbandry. It furnishes more food, 
and food better adapted to his taste, than anything else he 
grows. There is poetry in the poor child’s expectation 
over the roasting sweet potato in hot ashes. When the 
sweet potatoes get ripe, the Muses take a long holiday, 
and Amos spends the long August and September days in 
the woods with his dog and gun. 

The sorghum cane patch is another spot of earth to 
which the poor man devotes his affections. The new-made 
bright sorghum and the new corn bread furnish a deal of 
new hope and happiness for the harvest of the cotton crop. 

There is one more gastronomic joy, and when that is 
gone the Muses must content themselves on that bill’ of 
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fare only which King Cotton can afford to furnish his 
subjects. The house shoat has grown ready for the 
slaughter, and the only kind of fresh meat that is ever 
enjoyed is had. Amos Muse, if he had beef, would swap. 
it for bacon any day. He has been known to barter 
chickens and eggs for bacon. 

The cooking in this humble abode is as inartistic as. 
the food, though corn bread is one of the finest of breads. 
and coffee one of the finest of drinks, prepared by an artist. 
All the poor of this class are without stoves, and so must 
cook in simple vessels over great hot fireplaces where the 
drudgery-bearing women burn their faces. The cooking 
is drudgery of the most trying and laborious kind, for it 
imposes upon the women the carrying of water and the 
making of fires. I have seen many a barefooted white 
woman swinging a dull ax at a wood-pile on a hot summer 
day, struggling to prepare dinner for her hungry spouse in. 
the cotton-field ; and, if it were not done promptly, there 
was sometimes a disturbance in the family. Many of 
these poor white women hoe cotton until late in the fore- 
noon and then prepare dinner for their families. There 
are no higher examples of obscure heroism in this country 
than the lives of these poor white Southern farm-house 
wives and matrons. 

The dining-table is an object of education in the home. 
Greek and Roman art devoted its highest efforts not only 
to the food, but to the furnishings of the table and dining- 
room. The patricians ate reclining upon couches, their 
digestive organs aided by soft music; but the food-taking 
of the very poor certainly has none of the intellectual or 
emotional enjoyment about it, whatever may be said of 
its animal pleasure. Amos Muse’s table is without nap- 
kin or cloth, and furnished with inartistic tin-plate ves- 
sels and coarse crockery. Never a tinkling and shining 
glass or bright knife is seen there. The food is poured in 
great dishes and fed out, and the bread eaten in awkward 
hunks, It is gone through in silence, as a stern, uncom- 
plaining, and heroic necessity. 

That is our poor man’s table in the cotton-fields of 
the South, and it gives a glimpse of the tables of many of 
the poor there, where agricultural poverty is grinding so 
many of the people. But of late many of the poor farmers 
have turned their attention to the cultivation of food sup- 
plies. They will not rely so much upon the Western 
smoke-house and crib, for this favored section can and will 
produce almost every necessity and luxury that is to be 
found upon the tables of the land. 


% 
A Little Parable 


I made the cross myself whose weight 
Was later laid on me. 

This thought is torture as I toil 
Up life’s steep Calvary. 


To think mine own hands drove the nails! 
I sang a merry song, 

And chose the heaviest wood I had 
To build it firm and strong. 


If I had guessed—if I had dreamed— 
Its weight was meant for me, 

I should have made a lighter cross 
To bear up Calvary. 


% 


In the lifelong fight to be waged by every one single- 
handed against a host of foes, the last requisite for a good 
fight, the last proof and test of our courage and manful- 
ness, must be loyalty to truth—the most rare and difficult 
of all human qualities. For such loyalty, as it grows in 
perfection, asks ever more and more of us, and sets before 
us a standard of manliness always rising higher and 
higher.— Zhomas Hughes. 


— Unknown Exchange. 
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The Spectator 


Nature is interesting, not only in her most constant moods, 
but in those also which may best be described as occasional of 
aberrant. It is for this reason that any unusual phenomenon of 
wind or temperature is welcomed by the outdoor observer, who 
luxuriates in conditions of the elements that by the general pub- 
lic are associated principally with discomfort. The last few min- 
utes before, the first few minutes after, a summer thunder-storm 
are prodigal of rare effects, and the time that precedes and fol- 
lows any sudden squall of late or early snow. At such moments 
not orly do the birds and quadrupeds present a new face to our 
scrutiny, but even the trees and flowers have a changed impres- 
sion; and the difference is one that is susceptible of perception 
and of analysis. It is this that gives point to the Old World say- 
ing that “ the pigs can see the wind,” their behavior long before 
any disturbance of the atmospheric ‘status quo has reached our 
senses implying that they are in possession of faculties we know 
not of. Precisely as the cat can hear and the dog can smell 
things that escape our organs, so does the vulture see objects 
that elude our sight, and the domestic fowl possess capacities of 
divination denied to her superiors. To him who has watched 
the fields it is no unusual thing to have seen the cattle take pre- 
cautions against a shower before any premonition of its coming 
had otherwise reached him, and the sheep seek the shelter of 
the wood or of a hillside, in preparation for disturbances of the 
atmosphere that to us have made no sign: 

@ 

It was in anticipation of witnessing something of this change 
in the demeanor of outdoor things that the Spectator started 
out for a drive on one of our later autumn days—before, how- 
ever, very many of the birds had left us—in the face of a gale 
from the northwest that had driven pedestrians from the village 
streets, and rendered unadvisable the taking out of anything but 
an open vehicle. His projected route is a triangular one of 
about nine miles in length, its most extended side being along 
the crest of wooded hills, some twelve hundred feet above sea- 
level, still robed in their autumn dress. The gale is unaccom- 
panied by rain, the air being dry and not cold enough for dis- 
comfort ; and as the Spectator strikes into the open country, the 
trees that line the roadway and bend their many-colored boughs 
above him show dark against the deep blue sky. It is an 
illustration of the truth of Mr. Ruskin’s saying that the most 
brilliant artificial coloring looks dark against open light, even 
the yellow and vermilion of the maples showing somber upon 
the sky. What few stray clouds there are show white upon 
their upper surfaces and a heavy black beneath, being sufficiently 
dense to cut off the transmission of light except around their 
edges, which are silver through and through. In a temporary 
lull of the wind, an ash-tree, approached from leeward, flings 
wine-colored fingers out in my direction ; as I pass it their color 
changes to a pale, rose-tinted gray. 


By reason of the flexibility of their branches, the ashes to-day 
present a phenomenon of unusual interest in the variety of their 
attitudes, flinging out their resilient arms in all directions in 
obedience or opposition to the dictates of the gale. The boughs 
of one that is much exposed lie in the wind like the loosened 
sails of a yacht, every cluster of its finger-like leaves flung out 
to leeward, and the tips of every branch converging towards an 
invisible point of least resistance some hundreds of feet away. 
Even the boughs that should spread to windward have been 
bent around and face to leeward, the tree upon its north- 
west side presenting the appearance of being stripped of half 
its foliage, so completely is its frame laid bare. But while the 
ashes and the maples are thus discomfited and the tops of the 
younger growth around them are raging like an angry sea, | 
notice that the tendrils of the partridge-berry are unstirred 
where it rests upon the still warm earth. 


The birds, too, have taken advantage of the earth's protec- 
tion, and flit from point to point upon half-distended wing, rarely 
rising higher than the tops of the grass. A butterfly that ven- 
tures to loose his hold upon a fern-stalk is blown swiftly across 
the road, to find shelter on its leeward side in the neighborhood 
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of a clump of late-flowering, brown-eyed daisies that surprise one 
by their tropic-looking beauty in the midst of this arid blast. 
As always on windy days, the slate-colored junco is well in evi- 
dence, creeping along the fences and slipping in and out of the net- 
work of scrub, the white lateral feathers of his tail betraying 
him to the sight when his otherwise sober garb would screen 
him. But the hawks—which upon less tempestuous days luxuri- 
ate in the upper currents, breasting the breezy airs and perform- 
ing their spiral evolutions upon strong poised wings—have sought 
to-day the shelter of the woods and hide in hollow elbows of 
the hills, content to forego their predatory instincts in the face 
of Nature’s fury, whose mood for once is fiercer than their own. 
@ 

As the Spectator strikes into that portion of the road along 
the ridge which is both more sheltered and less traveled than 
the rest, he surprises flock after flock of sparrows—the field, the 
song, the vesper sparrow—which make the best of their way 
before him, flying quite close to the ground and sideways so as to 
expose themselves as little as may be to the gale. I notice that 
the windward wing is held lower than the leeward, and that it is 
less distended, the bird presenting its forward shoulder to the 
blast instead of the full-spread fan. It is the analogue in the 
locomotion of the bird to the sailor’s shortened sail; and the 
little body comes down to the ground at times with its face 
towards the wind and wings close folded, under what in seaman- 
ship would be close-reefed poles. One song-sparrow, however, 
there is that rises some twenty feet into the air as if determined 
to pit his ingenuity against the blast; but he is suddenly blown 
over, head downwards, in the attitude of a tumbler-pigeon, and 
scutries, defeated and ignominious, in the direction of a haystack, 
into which he is actually whirled by the furiousness of the gale. 

@ 

Passing in sight of the lily-pond, which is colored a steel-like 
purple, the Spectator notices for the first time an effect which 
has been caught by Turner in some of his drawings of the shel- 
tered sea. It is that the surface of the water is not only fur- 
rowed by the wind at right angles to its course, but is also chan- 
neled at intervals in the opposite direction, the grooves thus 
formed by the converging air-currents being perhaps as one in 
ten to the regularly transmitted waves. It is here, too, that the 
upper surface of the leaves of a sapling ash show purple-black 
against the grass and tangle of the fence, as if one had dipped 
them in a dye of murex and afterwards in a bath of ink. It is 
the most startling patch of color that is come upon in the jour- 
ney, Nature having permitted herself in this one instance to in- 
dulge in her utmost vividness of somber effect in the compass of 
a dozen leaves. As if still further to accentuate the memorable- 
ness of this particular portion of the drive, the striking of the 
horse’s foot against a stone is the signal for the flushing of a 
woodcock that has been feeding in the oozy shelter of a belt of 
heavy maples to the left. The bird has apparently not counted 
on being disturbed, trusting perhaps for his privacy to the furi- 
ousness of the gale; for he rises as if bewildered by the intrusion, 
flying precipitously a rod or two in my direction, and then mak-, 
ing off with celerity into the grove in the zigzag fashion that 
characterizes his flight, his peculiarly placed and staring eye being 
plainly seen as he mounts into the wind. 

] 

Descending to the lower level, it is noticeable that the -lesser 
violence of the wind is accompanied by a change in the demeanor 
of the birds. Robins venture tentatively into the open, and blue- 
birds fly from fence to fence in a timid yet half-jocund way, as 
if determined to assert themselves to the utmost the moment 
the gale is over, in reprisal for the self-suppression which it has 
entailed. The sparrows no longer keep on a level with the 
gtass-tops, but venture upon the brambles and young saplings, 
making in one or two cases prelusive attempts at song. Upon 
the upper limbs of some dead hemlocks in the woods a parcel 
of crows are noisily disporting themselves, rising to the height 
of a rod or two above the tree-tops, and then falling like tumbler- 
pigeons into the branches in a variety of attitudes, the most 
characteristic of which is with feet low-hung and wings turned 
sharply upward (thus catching the wind squarely between their 
shoulders), in the form of the letter V. 
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The Home 
The Woman’s Club as a “‘ University” 


By Kate Upson Clark 


The much-quoted saying that “the woman’s club is the 
middle-aged woman’s university ” is often questioned. 

“What sort of a ‘university’ is your vaunted woman’s 
club ?” inquired a scoffer recently. ‘You have an essay, 
perhaps half a dozen, all more or less amateurish, and 
then a discussion, expressing—usually crudely, hastily, im- 
perfectly—the crude, hasty, and imperfect thoughts of as 
many well-meaning but incompetent women. The whole 
thing seems to me superficial, almost a caricature. What 
similarity exists between such fol-de-rol as this and the 
serious work of a university ?” 

Before replying directly to this by no means singular 
attack, it may be wise to begin at the very foundation, and 
inquire what is the prime object of a university. Intelli- 
gent men agree that it is to teach the human mind to think. 
The knowledge amassed in the most thorough institution 
is soon forgotten. The power of study and analysis ac- 
quired there is supposed to be an everlasting inheritance. 
One important aid to this object is the intercourse with 
bright and aspiring minds which a college life affords. 
‘“‘ Concert,” says Emerson, “ fires people to a certain fury 
of performance which they would rarely attain alone.” 
“Tron sharpeneth iron; scholar, the scholar,” says the 
Talmud. There is nothing for development like honest 
and honorable emulation. It has even been said that no 
person educated by himself and by tutors has ever achieved 
distinction. 

Consider for a moment the middle-aged woman of aver- 
age good society. She is a good woman. 
requisite to admission to a woman’s club that one’s char- 
acter should be above suspicion. 

This good woman has some time to herself. This she 
uses for fancy-work, reading, piano-playing, outdoor exer- 
cise, philanthropic work, painting, writing, going to and 
giving entertainments, or in any one of a dozen other 
ways. One such woman recently joined a woman’s club. 
She was, perhaps, forty years old. Her children were out 
of her arms, and happily occupied in school. She was a 
careful housekeeper, belonged to a fashionable church, 
and busied herself as most such women do. The club 
mentioned, composed of perhaps fifty members, included 
some of her friends. She was urged for a considerable 
time to join it, and finally consented, trembling inwardly 
at the thought of writing an essay, which she was told 
that she must do when her turn came. She had not 
written a line, except letters, since her school-days, At 
last she had to write upon the treatment of shop-girls in 
our large establishments. 

She read diligently all that she could find upon the 

» subject. She went to the shops and watched the processes 
there. She interviewed several girls and their employers. 
For the first time in twenty years she gave prolonged and 
earnest thought to a subject outside of her own narrow 
life. It seemed to her, as she described it afterward, as 
though she had opened a window in her brain and. let the 
fresh air blow through—as though she had joined the 
world’s forces and was really grappling witH large mat- 
ters. Another woman besides herself had an essay also 
that day. She, too, had agonized over her theme, and 
had done her “level best” with it. A discussion followed. 
Neither the essays nor the discussion might have been of 
special interest to professional writers upon those subjects ; 
they were more or less crudely treated. But, since the wo- 
men composing the club had had about the same amount of 
experience and were dead in earnest, they were not hyper- 
critical. They knew they were in the primer, but they felt 
the exultation of getting on ! 

Many clubs are more advanced than this one, or are 
composed of professional women whose views are worth 
high rates in any market. The value of such associations 
is unquestioned. But it is inevitable that the members 
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of any woman’s club should, during the meetings of that 
club, and for some time before and after them, go through 
mental processes more or less approximating thought. 
The thinking which one does in order to write or to speak 
before a company for whose opinion one cares is of a dis- 
tinctly higher and better sort than that in which one 
indulges in the passive criticism or review of what one 
reads at home by one’s self. The women of the women’s 
clubs do learn, slowly and painfully it may be, but they do 
learn, year by year, to think. Better still, perhaps, for the 
work of modern women, they learn to express their 
thoughts ; and, best of all, they learn the exhilarating truth, 
so quaintly but well put by Dr. O. P. Gifford, “ One 
thought that you have born and raised yourself is worth a 
whole orphan asylum of other men’s thoughts.” 

The improvement in the power of expression which ° 
must inevitably result from membership in a well-man- 
aged woman’s club must not be undervalued. Some one 
has said that one chief difficulty with women in the man- 
agement of servants is that they are unable to make clear 
to those much-abused beings their duties and how to per- 
form them, and to define properly the really amicable rela- 
tions which exist between employer and employed. The 
same difficulty exists in many homes in regard to the man- 
agement of children—and others! Most home-keeping 
women are sadly deficient in this most useful art of 
expression. 

But greater tham any mere intellectual culture is the 
effect of the woman’s club upon the whole woman, as the 
effect of the university life upon the whole nature of the 
student is more important than what he learns out of his 
books. Many a woman has discovered in her club that a 
Democrat (or a Republican) is not necessarily horned and 
hoofed ; that a Unitarian, or a Presbyterian, or a Baptist, 
as the case may be, is not, on that account, a driveling 
idiot ; that worn and unfashionable clothing often covers 
the choicest human creatures; that the whole structure of 
society is built upon arbitrary and absurd classifications ; 
that 

The rank is but the guinea’s stamp— 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that; 


and that “that Mrs. Smith,” whom she thought a perfect 
doll, who cared for nothing but dress, has a soul and at 
least the germ of a mind (and Mrs. Smith has very likely 
made the same discovery in regard to herself). 

In short, good women learn in the woman’s club to 
know each other as no amount of ordinary social inter- 
course could ever acquaint them. This may lead to some 
extravagant “gush and nonsense,” but admiration of 
others, disinterested and loving admiration, is the best 
thing in the world for the soul. A very selfish person can- 
not experience it. 

In an able paper read lately before a woman’s club, the 
essayist said of this kind of organization that, useful and 
benign as its mission had hitherto been, its great work has 
not yet appeared—that it is doubtless only an instrument 
for the prosecution of those objects which are dearest to 
the race—the gymnastics which are making women strong 
for the smithy work and heavy lifting which are all around 
us to be done. Women’s philanthropies, women’s book- 
writing, women’s opera-composing, women’s dress-reform, 
and, best of all, women’s home-making and women’s child- 
rearing, which are now, broadly speaking, so inadequately 
and unsuccessfully managed—these are only a few of the 
things which will be done better and better in more and 
more homes every year because of the work of the woman’s 
club. 

If the limits of this article would permit, it would be 
pleasant to go into the social aspects of woman’s clubs, 
and the enjoyment and relaxation which they afford—the 
high order of conversation-subjects which they furnish ; 
the nobler, because more fraternal, feeling which they con- 
stantly foster among society and business women, and the 
incalculable influence which such thorough organization 
must exert in a purely social way, as well as in many 
another. The woman’s club usually takes the minds of its 
members away from what Dr. Virgin eloquently calls the 
“ thing-life,” and transfers them, if for only a brief period, 
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‘to the higher “ thought-life””"—from the realm of the seen 
‘to that of the unseen. 

Women’s clubs cannot make wise women out of fools, 
‘nor undo in a year nor in a decade the evils of centuries ; 
‘but, as now conducted, they are a sure and steady force 
making for righteousness and for the promotion of “ see- 
‘ing clear and thinking straight.” 
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Two Little Pointers 
By Katherine Armstrong 


Even the homely carrot can be made a “ thing of beauty,” 
and a joy for many days, if not “ forever,” by the exercise 
of a little skill and ingenuity. From the grocer procure a 
sound, healthy specimen, one that is well shaped, fair, and 
showing already a little inclination to “ leave out ;” cut into 
two parts across the middle, throw aside the smaller part, 
and with a blunt knife scoop out the middle of the larger 
part, leaving the bottom and sides about half an inch in 
thickness. Now with a gimlet bore four holes in the sides, 
equal distance apart, and half an inch from the cut edge of 
the carrot. Put long, soft strings through these holes, 
hang the carrot up in the window, fill it with water, and 
keep it filled, and in a few days a beautiful green foliage 
will envelop the yellow vegetable and become a most 
interesting study. It will last for many weeks, requires a 
great deal of water but no sun, and is attractive and pretty. 

The uses that can be made of half-worn table-linen are 
almost endless. We know people who turn the best parts 
of a worn table-cloth into table napkins by hemming; but 
when napkins proper can be bought so cheaply nowa- 
days, can be had in price to suit the poor or the plethoric 
purse, it does not pay to utilize old linen in this way. All 
good housekeepers know that if a cold roast, or boil even, 
is put most carefully into the refrigerator it w2// turn a little 
darker in color unless covered. So we take the best parts 
of half-worn table-cloths and convert them into double 
napkins for this very purpose—cut into different sizes—by 
merely sewing the edges together. It is helpful to have 
them, if only for the purpose of covering generally, as 
well as to have a clean and ready supply always at hand. 
Biscuits, and warm breads generally, are much improved 
by being allowed to stand a few moments, covered with a 
light cloth, in the pan in which they were baked, before 
serving. Old linen sheds its lint too freely to be of any 
use for window-cleaning, but the most worn parts serve 
well for washing dishes if sewed into a proper size and 
shape; while some should be put carefully away into the 
medicine-closet, to be ready, and readily found, in case of 
a cut or burn or accident. Put it where the glove-fingers 
and the simple ointments are, and when everything is 
“handy ” and in place for these every-day little mishaps, 
then they will probably be rare. 

The softer, poorest parts of worn linen make excellent 
body for iron-holders, covered with something strong and 
firm and wearing. We should not forget the comfort and 
convenience of those who have to hold a hot iron from 
morning till night in order to return the week’s washing in 
proper and satisfactory condition. To provide as com- 
fortable implements as possible for them is a duty. 
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Wire glass, that is, glass in which is imbedded a fine 
wire network, is now extensively used in buildings sub- 
jected to jars and shocks. It is said that the daors, win- 
dows, and ports of the cruiser New York will be filled with 
this wire glass. 


Miss Mary Tillinghast, of New York City, has just 
finished decorating one of the most beautiful houses in 
Washington. Not the least of the valuable results of the 


Columbian Fair will be the bringing forward of women who 
are doing work in specific lines not generally recognized as 
fields of labor for women—such as architecture and design- 
ing in all its branches. 
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A Lunch with Deductions 
By Rachel Dunkirk 

“Molly, Molly, you must be hungry !” 

“No, you are mistaken ; I have just lunched.” 

“Then you sat on a high stool at a counter, took a cup 
of tea and a tongue sandwich—made last week—sitting 
beside the woman who lunches on hot oyster stew, lobster 
salad, and ice-cream, and the other woman who eats six 
cream puffs in great haste with a watch open before her 
and a local time-table in her hand.” 

“T lunched at the St. Sleeper’s.” 

“Your favorite spot! What is the matter with you? 
What happened? You are usually in a heavenly frame of 
mindgfter lunching there.” 

‘* A woman and a magazine are responsible. 
they produced dyspepsia. I feel ugly.” 

“You look it, dear, to be perfectly frank.” 

“In front of me sat a man and wife—treally, Kitty, the 
more I see of husbands and wives the more I wonder at 
their faith and courage, it is such a clear taking of 
‘futures’ on trust.” 

“Molly, faith and courage are most desirable elements 
of character, and it is‘a sorrow and mortification to your 
friends that you lack both. But go on with your story.” 

“TI forgive personal remarks. This woman changed her 
mind four times as to her dessert. The husband sat per- 
fectly placid ; not a muscle moved—used to it, I suppose. 
At last she decided; then her voice ran on in a perfect 
monotone. She told him with a great deal of gesture that 
he had worn out six pairs of socks since the first of Octo- 
ber, that cost one dollar and a quarter a pair, and for her 
part she thought that .a good deal of money; there were 
better ways of spending money than that. Kitty, she 
nagged on those socks and that money till I would have 
appeared as a witness for the defense if he had struck her 
with the glass at his hand. It would have been a clear 
case of justifiable homicide. Then she began deciding 
what she would do during the afternoon. She would go 
home. He thought that a good plan. No, she would go 
to John’s. Yes, that would be wise. No, it would not; 
she was too tired. She would goto see Mrs. H . This 
time that suffering martyr was silent. It would be useless ; 
she would not go; the Doctor would be home. She would 
go to D "s and buy those socks. That is, she would 
buy two more pairs—that would be two dollars and a half 
more—and go home. She was the picture of patience as 
she said this, and rose to her feet. The waiter put about 
her shoulders one of those beautiful dark long sable 
capes that always suggest royalty, and she went out, not 
waiting for her husband. Really, Kit, don’t you think a 
woman ought to equal her clothes? Now, if that woman 
had been wrapped in a woolen shawl, had had on a dress 
made of two shades of black and a last year’s bonnet, I 
could have sympathized with the feeling about the extrava- 
gance of socks, and I would have known that it was the 
woman’s nerves that were responsible. I tell you, Mr. 
Titbottom’s grandfather was a wise benefactor when he 
left him those spectacles.” 

“Oh, Molly, do you think they brought him the happi- 
ness that came to Prue and the bookkeeper? Ah, my 
child! you try to be philosophical, but in your innermost 
soul you know you would like to have faith and courage 
enough to make you lose yourself in some fortunate man 
and build for the future.” 

“Kitty, perhaps I came into possession of those same 
spectacles, and, like Mr. Titbottom, I saw myself—saw 
myself nagging some dear, patient, lovable John in a res- 
taurant on the cost of socks per annum. 

“These people left. Do not imagine that I looked at 
them while they—she—talked. I propped the magazine 
against the sugar-dish and looked at its pages. After they 
left I read. The first thing that caught my eye was a ref- 
erence to New York as a literary center. It was a para- 
graph from a Boston letter giving an incident that occurred 
in aBoston club. Wait a moment andI willfindit. Listen: 

‘“‘ A New Yorker was in this city not many weeks ago, and, as 
he came armed with letters from clubs supposed to be literary 
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and from well-known men, he was put up at several of the lead- 
ing clubs here. At one of these he assisted one evening in a 
discussion upon the hackneyed subject of a literary center. He 
was ardent in upholding the claims of New York to the honor 
of being the pivotal point in the intellectual revolution of the 
nation. 

“* Why,’ he said, enthusiastically, ‘do you know that there is 
a big concern in New York where they make literature out of 
newspaper clippings? Not just sensational reports and that 
sort of thing, but real literature. Some of the most talented 
writers in the whole country work for them.’ 

“The hearers started a little, and the first thought, of course, 
was that this was a bit of nonsense. The seriousness of the 
speaker, however, did not look like fun, and, to make sure, one 
of the company wickedly asked : 

“*You mean that place where they take striking incidents 
and have them written up for them? They supply sydicate 
stories or something of the sort ?’ 

“¢ Yes,’ was the perfectly serious answer ; ‘and I call that a 
sort of miracle. That is literary creation. It is like taking old 
rags and making clean, pure white paper out of them.’ 

“ This poetic figure settled the matter. The company would 
have been stubborn indeed that after that could refuse to regard 
New York as the literary center of anything and everything ! 


“Now, Kit, that incident, if it. occurred, proved the 
young man the equal of the Boston young man whom I 
met. You remember my one attempt at being literary. I 
thought that a month in the intellectual atmosphere of 
that vestibule to the literary heaven would assist greatly. 
I met a young man of whom I had never heard. In the first 
fifteen minutes of our conversation he must have referred to 
‘my books’ a half-dozen times. . Then the literary friends 
of whom I heard bewildered me; I had thought, up to 
that moment, that I knew something of books and the 
people, living and dead, who wrote them. But of these I 
had never heard. After atime I asked a question or two 
about these books and wiiters which revealed my igno- 
rance so perfectly that my companion could not conceal 
his contempt. He looked at me and said calmly, uncon- 
sciously, blandly even, ‘I suppose New York people do 
not read much.’ He is alive! I pity, I pity from the bot- 
tom of my soul, the people who think their knowledge 
embraces the world. Surely the man who gave that club 
incident a place in his letter knew the hero was not repre- 
sentative.” 

“ Molly, that writer may never have been in New York. 
Did not your critic tell you that he had never been in 
New York ?” 

“T wonder why we do not all learn that the true liter- 
ary man is a citizen of the world, not a local character. 
Yes, I inherited those spectacles, and I can cherish no 
illusions ; life is very real; and I wish—I wish I did not 
know the cost of those socks, or how some stories are 
manufactured.” 


For the Fair 
By Estelle Thomson «+ 


Among the smallest travelers to the World’s Fair will be 
several species of Californian humming-birds, some of 
which spend the year among the orchards about San Diego 
Bay ; while numerous others come each season from chill- 
ier groves of the North, and from interior mountains and 
valleys, to winter here, retreating shortly after the new year 
opens, in order that they may build and breed in their old 
haunts. 

As early as February these little pilgrims have been 
observed vibrating their glittering wings in the sunshine 
of San Francisco and the adjacent country; while an 
acquaintance of mine among the naturalists relates finding 
a humming-bird’s nest as early as March. This was in an 
elevated inland district where frost is common and snow 
occasionally falls. The naturalist was crossing an exposed 
side of a mountain, in the coldest rain-storm of the year, 
when he discovered the tiny cup-like cradle in an oak- 
tree, twenty feet from ground. In the cradle were two 
eggs. Anxious to secure the tempting prize, he returned 
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with a box a few days later—on the third of March—still 
in pelting storm, and climbed to the nest. One little egg 
was already a bird. While he clung there, holding to the 
branches, wondering what he should do, lo! the other 
egg opened, and bird number two hatched directly before: 
his eyes. 

The Fair can hardly show a daintier exhibit than the 
numerous nests and eggs being arranged for representa- 
tion. A collector has just shown me a jewel of a hum-- 
ming-bird’s nest : a diminutive cup of furry stuff, lined and 
cushioned with pure white down—presumably tree-bud: 
floss—the whole bound by cobweb-threads to a bristling 
column of chollas (cactus) wood. It is a gem of a home 
for humming-bird babies ; except that, straight up through: 
the center of the nest, fixing it firmly to the column, 
springs a stout, sharp, /iving cactus thorn. The cacti are- 
choice building sites for these little creatures, and a droll 
receptacle frequently utilized as a nest is a tiny cup-shaped 
cavity sometimes found at the extreme end of a chollas 
branch, It is a hollow which nature seems to have formed: 
expressly for a humming-bird’s pearls. 

The golden eagle, Aguila chrysaétus, a representative 
bird of the West, but far from common in America, is. 
another traveler bound for the great Fair. 

A fine fellow of this race, flying within range of a quail- 
hunter, was lately brought down by a quail-shot through 
his brain. He was at once turned over to a taxidermist to- 
be made ready for exhibition. He is a magnificent speci- 
men, seven and a half feet across his extended wings as he 
stands mounted, and with powerful chest girth. His favorite 
nesting-place is the live-oak trees; of sixteen golden 
eagles’ nests taken by one collector, fifteen were from live- 
oaks and one from a white oak. The Pueblo Indians keep. 
great numbers of these birds captive in their villages, rear- 
ing them for their feathers for head-dress purposes. Itisa 
common sight to see golden eagiets chained in their fig- 
trees, or in little corrals just outside their huts. The 
feathers most prized are the lightish-golden ones, nearly 
white, of a small tuft directly underneath the base of the 
bird’s tail, these being exceedingly fluffy and delicately 
tipped. As I ran my fingers through dead Aguila’s lovely 
plumes the other day, I could not wonder at the Indians” 
fondness for them: I almost coveted that exquisite little- 
tuft myself. 

A friend tells me that once, when keeping a store in an 
Indian village, he embellished it with a fine mounted 
golden eagle of which he was very proud. He soon 
observed that the bird was gradually growing surpfisingly 
thin, and its tail had narrowed down almost to a single 
feather. Suspicion of theft was aroused ; and before long 
he traced the plunder to his Indian neighbors, discovering 
finally that the entire tuft of gold-brown under-feathers had 
been plucked away before the tail was slyly shorn, They 
had nearly ruined his bird; but their head-dresses were 
gorgeous. 

There has recently been shipped from San Diego, for 
exhibition at the World’s Fair under direction of the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, a most curious 
structure—a nest of the dusk-footed wood-rat (Veotoma 
JSuscipes), very common in this country. This nest, which, 
when wrapped in gunny-sacks and crated, formed an ample 
load for a four-mule team, was built about a mountain- 
mahogany bush, and covered the ground for nearly three- 
quarters of a yard, rising to a height of fully six feet at the 
front. It was composed of twigs, sticks, and rubbish, 
loosely piled and interwoven; while the rats lived under- 
neath in a single ball of earth, Why it was necessary to 
heap so huge a mound above so small a burrow can only 
be surmised: probably to form protection from ‘coyotes, 
which are the wood-rats’ enemies, and from other creatures 
of prey. But why do we build our houses up, story upon 
story, and sit in our basements with lofty piles towering 
overhead? Are the rats more extravagant than we? It 
was a difficult task for several men to remove this miscel- 
laneous collection; but the mahogany-bush complete, with 
roots and branches, sections of the ground honeycombed 
in all directions with runways, and skins of a large number 
of the rodents that once occupied the home in the mountain 
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Cafion, will all be open to the gaze of the sightseer at the 
Columbian Exposition next spring. 
San Diego, California. 


Cast Adrift 


In Two Parts—I. 
By William Murray Graydon 


The winter before his seventeenth birthday, Vernon 
Tracy spent too much time at his studies and neglected 
to take sufficient exercise ; so when vacation-time came he 
found himself in miserable health, and was compelled to 
abandon the long-cherished hope of entering college in the 
following September. 

Vernon was a Philadelphia boy, and he now took to 
rowing on the Schuylkill, with the hope that this would 
build up his constitution. When he did not grow better, his 
parents sent him off to the seaside. He returned in the 
middle of August, as pale and listless as ever. Salt air 
and water had done him no good. The family doctor was 
consulted again, and he expressed the opinion that a few 
weeks of plain, simple country life would yield the desired 
result. Happily, this prescription was an easy one to fill. 
Mrs. Tracy’s brother was a farmer, and lived on a large 
island in the Susquehanna River, about thirteen miles 
below Harrisburg. Satisfactory arrangements were speed- 
ily made, and, less than a week later, Vernon found him- 
self an inmate of the big, old-fashioned stone farm-house. 
His -uncle’s name was John Cowden. He was a tall, 
vigorous man of sixty, with prematurely whitened hair, 
The household consisted of Mr. Cowden and his wife, 
= son Ben—a stalwart youth of twenty—and the hired 

elp. 

They extended an eager welcome to the city lad, and 
Vernon felt quite at home from the beginning. It was 
wonderful how rapidly he improved under the helpful 
influences of the new life. He drank plenty of fresh milk, 
and ate plain, healthy food with an appetite that he had 
never known before. He went to bed early and got up 
early, and he found plenty to occupy him during the day. 
He helped the men in the fields, and pulled a heavy boat 
about the river, catching fine strings of bass and salmon. 
Duffy’s Island—for that was the name it bore—was 
nearly three miles long. At the upper end was a high 
clay bank with a pebbly beach, and here Vernon found 
many stone implements that had been left there by the 
Indians. 

One thing in particular, in connection with his life on 
the island, interested him very much, and gave him an 
idea of the toil and hardships which farmers accept as a 
matter of course. , This was the manner in which his uncle 
went to market every Wednesday. The wagon, loaded 
with produce and drawn by two stout horses, was put on 
board a great flatboat. Then the farmer, and one of his 
hired men—or sometimes Ben—poled the boat and its 
load two miles and a half up the river, in a diagonal course, 
to Buck’s Lock on the main shore. Here they disembarked, 
and drove by road to Harrisburg. They often started 
from the island at one o’clock in the morning, for the 
swift current and rocky channel made the water journey a 
tedious and difficult one. They were usually home in the 
early part of the afternoon. 

This was about the only part of the farm routine that 
Vernon was not especially anxious to experience for him- 
self. He preferred to lie snugly in bed during the dark 
hours of the morning. 

Well, August passed away, and then September, and 
when the close of October drew near, Vernon was stout 
and ruddy, and felt equal to any amount of hard study. 
He was not to commence that, however, until after Christ- 
mas. His parents had gone West on a combined business 
and pleasure trip, and he was to remain on the island until 
their return, late in November, when he would join them 
at Harrisburg. . 

October and November were especially delightful to 
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Vernon, for the island abounded with chestnut-trees and 
rabbits and quail. One thing detracted a little from his 
pleasure. Ben was a thoroughbred country lad, and treated 
his city cousin with a half-scornful, half-patronizing air. 
He ridiculed the neatness and care which Vernon always. 
bestowed upon his dress and person. His manner said, 
plainer than words: “ You poor, weak little chap, I’m sorry 
for you. That’s what comes of being shut up in a town. 
Don’t you wish you had my strength and my muscles, and 
could do what I can do?” 

Vernon resented this sort of thing, but he was too. 
prudent to quarrel, and they got along fairly well together. 
A time was coming, though little dreamed of then, when 
the country lad was to learn a thing or two. 

One Tuesday evening, three days before Thanksgiving, 
Mr. Cowden went over to the post-office on the mainland 
in a rowboat, and when he came back he handed Vernon 
a letter. 

The lad observed that the postmark was two days old. 
Owing to busy times, the daily trips for mail had been 
omitted of late. He tore open the letter, and read the 
contents, 

“What do you think of this?” he exclaimed, in a dis- 
mayed tone. “ Father and mother will reach Harrisburg 
at half-past eight o’clock to-morrow morning, and they 
want me to join them there. They tell me to come up the 
day before and stop at a hotel overnight. It is too late 
for that now, and they will think something is wrong. 
What shall I do ?” 

“It’s a pity you didn’t get the letter sooner,” observed 
the farmer. “There ain’t a train you can take before 
nine o'clock to-morrow morning. The fast express trains 
don’t stop at these little country stations.” 

“Ts there no possible way, then?” asked Vernon, anx- 
iously. 

‘“‘ Yes, there is,” added the farmer, as a sudden thought 
struck him. “If you don’t mind getting up at one 
o’clock, you can go along to market with us. I'll land 
you at Harrisburg by half-past five.” 

“ Hurrah ! just the thing !” cried Vernon. “ Why didn’t 
I think of that before ?” 

“Maybe you'll change your mind before the time 
comes,” said Ben. “ The wind is due east, and we're going 
to have some ugly weather.” 

“I'd go in a blizzard !” retorted Vernon, laughingly, and 
so the question was settled. His aunt bustled about, 
helping him to pack up, and by nine o’clock his trunk was 
locked and strapped. 

Meanwhile, Decker, the only hired man who was on the 
farm at this time, cut the palm of his hand with a fodder- 
knife. This made him incapable of using a pole, so Ben 
was chosen to go in his place. 

There was little sleep for Vernon that night, and at half- 
past twelve he was dressed and ready. He parted from 
his aunt with many regrets, and followed the wagon down 
to the shore of the island. 

Ben’s prediction of bad weather had already verified 
itself. A raw, cutting wind was blowing from the north- 
east, and the first snow of the season was sifting down in 
little flakes. Recent rains had brought the river upa 
little, and the current was stronger than usual. 

The horses drew the wagon to the center of the boat, 
and stood patiently still. Ben threw a pair of blankets 
over them. Vernon pulled his great-coat about his 
ears, and climbed up beside his trunk. He felt vaguely 
uneasy, and wished that the water part of the voyage was 
past. 

The farmer looked a little dubious as the heavily 
freighted craft moved out among the waves, but he said 
nothing, except to give a few brief instructions to Ben. 

It was a dark and misty night, but the lantern which 
was always kept burning at Buck’s Lock shed a dim flick- 
ering gleam in the distance. The wind was blowing full 
head against the island, and this, combined with the stiff 
waves, made progress painfully slow. 

Starting at the fore end of the boat, one on each side, 
the farmer and Ben drove their long steel-tipped poles 
against the rocky bottom of the river, and, pushing with 
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all their strength, walked back to the stern end, step by 
step, as the boat was propelled up stream. Then they 
hurriedly returned to the bow and repeated the operation. 
It was trying work, and the perspiration soon streamed 
down their faces. 

Vernon could do nothing to help them. The spaces 
beyond the wagon were so narrow that he had to remain 
up on the seat in order to be out of the way. 

The high water covered many of the rocks, so that was 
one difficulty the less to contend with. But this was more 
than counterbalanced by the wind and the waves. The 
boat seemed to move almost by inches, and the light at 
Buck’s Lock appeared to be as far away asever. Tomake 
matters worse, the flurry of snow now settled down to a 
decided fall, and soon showed in white patches on the 
bottom of the boat. 

“I’m afraid we'll be a little late this morning,” remarked 
the farmer, as he passed the wagon on one of his down 
trips. “This is rough weather for the time of year. We 
don’t often have any trouble until the second week in 
December ; then we stop marketing for the winter.” 

“ But we will surely reach Harrisburg before half-past 
eight?” asked Vernon. : 

“Yes, indeed ; make your mind easy on that, my boy,” 
was the reassuring reply. 

“ Say, Vernon, I hope you ain’t badly scared,” shouted 
Ben, as he hurried forward, trailing the pole behind him; 
“you may have to swim, you know.” 

“T’ll be ready to swim when the time comes,” replied 
Vernon, quietly. He smiled as he remembered some of 
his natatorial feats in the Schuylkill. The shallow pools 
of the Susquehanna had not given him an opportunity to 
show what he could do. But it was not likely, he told 
himself, that there would be any necessity for swimming ; 
what could possibly be safer on the water than this great 
lumbersome craft ? 

By this time probably one-third of the distance had been 
covered. Duffy’s Island was out of sight, and but for the 
flickering gleam at Buck’s Lock the voyagers could have 
imagined themselves on the ocean. The cutting wind 
howled, the waves rolled and tumbled, and the snow came 
down with increasing density. 

Vernon shaded his eyes with his hand as he watched his 
companions performing their monotonous toil. Now they 
were treading their way slowly to the stern ; now with great 
strides they hurried back to the bow. So it went on 
without intermission. Not a moment could be spared for 
rest. 

“ Let me relieve you for a little while, Ben,” sang out 
Vernon, as his cousin passed by. “I think I can handle 
the pole.” 

Ben laughed derisively. 

“T think I see myself! We wouldn’t reach Buck’s Lock 
by Thanksgiving at that rate.” 

He passed on to the stern of the boat. The next instant 
Vernon heard a sharp cry. A glance showed him what 
had happened. The point of the pole had stuck among 
the rocks, and wrenched itself free from Ben’s grasp. Half 
its quivering length protruded above the water, and the 
boat was moving slowly away from it. Ben was reaching 
out his arms in vain. 

The farmer, seeing what was amiss, tried to bring the 
boat back, but the current whirled it broadside, out of 
reach of the lost pole. 

* Bear a hand here, quick, Ben!’’ he cried. 

The lad ran to his assistance, and they strove together 
to head the boat around. A sharp crack was heard, and 
the remaining pole split in half. When Vernon sprang 
from the wagon and hurried to the stern, the farmer was 
staring stupidly at the four-foot fragment of the pole which 
he held in his hand. 

“There must have been a weak spot in it,” he muttered. 
“T never knew one to split before. Where is the extra 
one, Ben? I told you to put in the boat.” 

a I forgot it,” faltered Ben. “TI left it lying on the 
shore.” 
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Sunday Afternoon 


The Roman Catholic Question’ 


By Lyman Abbott 
Endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.—Eph. iv., 3. 


There are in this country six or eight million people 
more or less closely attached to the Roman Catholic 
Church. What are the duties which Protestants owe to 
these Roman Catholics? What should be our attitude of 
mind respecting them? That is the question whichI wish 
to consider with you for a little while this morning. I 
bring this question before you because it is brought 
before the country by recent events, and because in the 
providence of God this church has been in the past, and 
in some sense is even in the present, one of the leaders of 
public opinion in this country, and I desire to speak both 
for you and myself upon this question, which I believe is 
coming to be, if it is not already, a most vital question in 
its bearing on the future of America. 

From the earliest ages there have been two schools or 
tendencies of thought in the Church. In the Old Testa- 
ment times we find these schools represented by the two 
words prophet and priest: the priestly school attached 
to a hierarchy, treating religion as something external, 
placing great emphasis and importance on the rites and 
ceremonies, putting in the background the vital elements 
of religion, and attempting to accomplish its results by 
external laws and methods; the prophetic school placing 
little importance on the rites or ceremonies, sometimes 
indeed apparently condemning them altogether, placing 
its trust in the heart-life and the conduct that flows from 
that life and the relations of the individual to God, and 
regarding all rites, ceremonies, creeds, forms, as instru- 
ments valuable only as they tend to promote that personal 
and individual and spiritual life. 

In the early Christian Church these same tendencies 
appear: on one side represented in what is known as the 
Judaizing party, the party which regarded Christianity as a 
new Jewish sect and which insisted that the new disciples 
should themselves submit to all the requirements of the 
Jewish law and become Jews in order that they might 
become Christians; on the other in the anti-Judaizing 
school, represented by Paul, insisting upon it that spiritual 
life was the end and that ceremonies were the means, and 
that when these Jewish ceremonies stood in the way of 
the life they were to be put aside. You know how in our 
own time and in our own Protestant churches we find this 
same division. There is the narrow church and the broad 
church, the high church jand the low church; if you pre- 
fer, the orthodox church and the liberal church; you may 
take what names you like—I do not wish to use words of 
encomium on the one side or words of criticism on the 
other—but we all recognize them. In Congregationalism, 
in Presbyterianism, in Episcopacy, in every form of the 
Protestant Church, there is this division more or less 
marked between two parties more or less antithetically 
set over against one another. 

Now, there have been precisely the same divisions, pre- 
cisely the same difference in spirit and tendency, in the 
Roman Catholic Church. The Catholic Church, like the 
old Jewish Church, like the early Christian Church, like 
the present Protestant Church, is divided into two Churches. 
The one has laid emphasis on the word Roman, the 
other has laid emphasis on the word Catholic; there has 
been a Roman Church with catholic in small type, and 
there has been a Catholic Church with roman in small 
type. I shall not stop this morning to trace the history 
of the Roman Catholic Church and show how these two 
schools or parties have been in it all along, because I have 
not time; but recent events have accentuated the differ- 
ence between these two schools, and for the last few weeks 
the secular papers as well as the religious papers have 
been full of discussions that are going on within the 
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Roman Catholic Church itself—between what I will call 
the High Church and the Low Church, or the Narrow 
Church and the Broad Church, or the Roman Church and 
the Catholic Church. I must ask your pardon while I 
take a few moments to state these facts, because I think I 
may very well assume that many of you have derived your 
knowledge from only fragmentary representations in the 
secular papers, and have not obtained a fair apprehension 
of their continuity and their significance. 

[After this statement of his subject, Dr. Abbott pro- 
ceeded to give a history of the recent events in this coun- 
try—the Faribault case, Dr. Bouquillon’s pamphlet, the 
arrival of Monsignor Satolli, and his propositions submitted 
to the meeting of the Archbishops, the combination for 
the purpose of bringing about Monsignor Satolli’s recall, 
and the result in the enlargement of his dignity, if not of 
his powers. As this history is familiar to our readers, 
having been recently given in the columns of The Chris- 
tian Union, wé omit it here. Dr. Abbott then proceeded 
as follows :] 

On this statement of facts I take up the question with 
which I began, What is our duty as Protestants toward our 
Roman Catholic brethren in the United States in view of 
this condition of affairs? I think our text answers the 
question—“ Endeavor to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace.” We have long since given up the idea 
that we must look on other Protestant sects with suspicion, 
jealousy, and aversion. You would have to travel far to 
find a Calvinistic pulpit thundering against an Arminian 
pulpit, or to find a Methodist fulminating against a Calvin- 
ist; and pretty far even to find a Unitarian attacking 
orthodoxy, or an orthodox man attacking Unitarians. We 
have agreed for the most part as Protestants that we are to 
live together in the spirit of unity and in the bond of 
peace. There was a time, on the contrary, when it was 
impossible to live in unity and peace with the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. Queen |Elizabeth could not live in 
peace with the Pope and the hierarchy who were plotting 
her assassination; nor could Knox live in peace with that 
domestic tiger, Mary Queen of Scots. But the question is 
not whether we could have lived in peace with the hier- 
archy in the days that are gone, but whether we can live in 
peace with our Roman Catholic brethren to-day. In the days 
of Charles the First the Puritans could not live at peace 
with Laud, but that is no reason why the sons of the Puri- 
tans should not join in brotherly affection with Phillips 
Brooks and E, Winchester Donald. We are not to go 
back three centuries, no, nor a quarter of a century, to find 
out what was the duty of our fathers; we are to look at 
life and see what is our duty here and now. The differ- 
ences between the Koman Catholic and the Protestant are 
wide and fundamental; I do not minimize them. The 
Roman Catholic believes in the authority and the infalli- 
bility of the Church ; I, for my part, believe neither in an 
infallible Church nor in an infallible Bible nor in an infalli- 
ble conscience—I believe only in an infallible God; and 
that man is trying to find his way to God, and yet never has 
found his way perfectly and without error. The Roman 
Catholic believes in the adoration of the Virgin Mary; I 
believe there is in God all the womanliness that we may 
legitimately bow before and worship. The Roman Catho- 
lic believes that the mass is a perpetual sacrifice for sin ; 
I believe that the atonement for sin was made once for all 
by the suffering and the death of the Son of God. The 
Roman Catholic acknowledges a supreme loyalty to the 
Pope at Rome; I call no man master. The differences 
are real and radical, but the points of agreement are 
greater than the points of difference ; and if to-day I put 
all the emphasis on the points of agreement, it is not be- 
cause I mean to be a eulogist of the Roman Catholic 
Church, still less because I forget that I am a Protestant. 
But because I am a Protestant and speak to Protestants I 
wish to point out what there is that should bind us to our 
Roman Catholic fellow-citizens. 

In the first place, then, our Roman Catholic fellow- 
citizens believe with us in God and in his law; and in 
order based on God and his law. The danger to America 
is not from despotism, it isfrom anarchy. The danger in 
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politics is not and has not been from Cesarism. It was 
secession, the claim of independence, the claim of the 
right to withdraw and break up the partnership at will, 
that threatened the life of the Nation. The dangers that 
have threatened our industry have not been from Czsar- 
ism ; they have been from anarchy. The flames at Home- 
stead and Buffalo and Chicago and in the far West were 
lighted, not by the torch of a Nero, but by the torch of a 
Robespierre. What we need in this country to-day is not 
less reverence, but more reverence; not less loyalty to 
law, but more loyalty to law. We cannot afford—I do 
not like to appeal to any sense of self-interest—but we 
cannot afford, looking forward to the future of this coun- 
try, and looking upon the elements that are in it, to dis- 
regard any power that stands strongly and loyally for 
God, for law, and for order based on God and law. 

In the second place, our Roman Catholic brethren believe 
in a good God and a loving God and in a revealed religion ; 
they believe in a Jesus Christ who has come into the world 
that he may reveal God’s love to us. I know that you 
can find in Roman Catholic books horrible pictures of 
hell, but you can find them in Protestant books too. I 
know that you can find representations of God as cruel 
and remorseless, but you can find them in Protestant 
books too. Nor can you find anywhere in literature, not 
even in the sermons of Henry Ward Beecher, more ex- 
quisite, more loyal, more noble portrayals of the love, the 
tenderness, the mercy of God, than you will find in the 
writings of Thomas 4 Kempis, Archbishop Fénelon, 
and Frederick W. Faber. Our Roman Catholic breth- 
ren believe with us in a God who is lifting the world 
up out of its slough of sin and misery and wretched- 
And many 
of our Roman Catholic brethren show their faith by 
their works. They not only believe in a God re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ, they not only believe in a God 
who has come into the world to redeem the world, but 
they are working with singular consecration, with singular 
devotion, with singular self-sacrifice, to do that work them- 
selves. 

Have I forgotten the massacre of St. Bartholomew? 
Have I forgotten the bloody campaigns of the Duke 
of Alva? Have I forgotten the brief and tragic reign 
of Bloody Mary? No; and I shall not be likely to forget 
them so long as there are Protestant pamphleteers and 
pulpiteers and presses in America. But there are some 
other things I have not forgotten: I have not forgotten 
the service of the Benedictine monks who traveled over 
Europe establishing schools and laying the foundations for 
seminaries and colleges; I have not forgotten the sacri- 
fice of Roman Catholic missionaries who could be deterred 
by no burning heats and no frigid zone from bearing, after 
their own manner, the message of the Gospel of Christ to 
the people that were in darkness; I have not forgotten 
the preaching of the Franciscan friars who, working in the 
poor and miserable hovels of the cities of Great Britain, 
laid there by their Gospel the foundations for freedom, 
civil and political as well as religious ; I have not forgot- 
ten the Roman Catholic tutor and instructor of that Simon 
de Montfort who may almost be called the founder of the 
English Parliament, and so the creator of the American 
Constitution ; I have not forgotten the brothers and sisters 
of charity who are leading the world in their self-sacrifice, 
their generosity, their devotion, their good works; I have 
not forgotten the Roman Catholic hospital in this city, 
nearly all of whose surgeons are Protestants, or at least 
non-Catholics, and whose doors swing as readily to let a 
Protestant as a Roman Catholic enter. Ah, my friends, 
there is a great deal of intolerance and narrowness in the 
Roman Catholic Church; but who that has read the 
reports of ecclesiastical trials during the last three or four 
or five or six years can think the Roman Catholic Church 
has a monopoly of narrowness, intolerance, and bigotry! 

‘We have thought—frankly, I will say I have thought— 
that while the Roman Catholic Church did represent these 
great fundamental truths, it was opposed to what I call 
democracy ; that is, it was opposed to the reign of the 
common people. Now, my faith in God is not stronger 
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than my faith in my fellow-man ; indeed, I cannot hold the 
-one faith without the other. I believe in the brotherhood of 
man because I believe in the fatherhood of God; and I 
believe in the fatherhood of God because I believe in the 
brotherhood of man; and I do not know which article of 
the creed comes first, which is the foundation of the other. 
And so, looking at the Roman Catholic Church and thinking 
that it was, whether intentionally or not, endeavoring to 
suppress the uprising of humanity, I have looked upon it 
with suspicion, if not with hostility, But our American 
‘Catholics are coming to put themselves, or, if they prefer 
it, I will say, I am coming to understand that they have 
put themselves, on the side of the reign of the common 
people. The present Pope of Rome, it seems to me, has 
shown clearly the character and qualities of a great states- 
man. He has foreseen—I am interpreting his acts through 
my own vision, it is true—he has foreseen that the reign of 
the common people is impending; he has seen that the 
power of the future does not lie in crowned heads, but in the 
people; he has seen the reign of the common people com- 
ing in Germany, in France, in England, and developed 
most fully in America. He has consistently by his state- 
‘craft put the Roman Catholic Church in all these countries 
on the side of the common people. He has declared to 
the hierarchy in France that it must recognize and sanction 
the Republic ; in spite of protest, in spite of every un-Catho- 
lic opposition to his decree, he has insisted that the French 
Church shall reconcile itself with the French Republic. In 
England the Church, under his administration and direction, 
has identified itself with that great popular movement which 
wecall Home Rule. And now, if I do not misread his 
action, he is putting the hierarchy in the United States on 
he side of American methods and American education. 
Certainly the American Catholic is an American. More 
than one priest has imperiled his place by his protest 
against Cahenslyism; more than one priest has shown 
courage which I cannot show, because I am involved in 
no danger, in taking the ground that America is for Amer- 
icans, 

For my part, large as this country is and grand as is its 
future, I believe it is not large enough to have anybody in 
it but Americans. But whether they were Germans or 
Italians or Frenchmen or Dutch or Americans yesterday 
is small matter if they are Americans to-day; if to-day 
they acknowledge loyalty to the flag, if to-day they ac- 
knowledge in every man of America a brother man, if to- 
day they stand side by side and shoulder to shoulder in 
seeking the common welfare of a common country. At 
Gettysburg, in the crucial moment of that critical battle, 
a regiment made up of Roman Catholics was ordered to a 
charge. Therewere five minutes before the charge was to 
be made, and in that five minutes the Roman Catholic 
chaplain offered one short prayer and gave absolution to 
the regiment ; then came the command, Charge! and the 
whole Roman Catholic regiment rushed on to death. Who 
has shown more love for America than that Roman Catho- 
lic regiment? A few weeks ago in Chicago Archbishop 
Ireland, in his address at the dedication of the World’s 
Fair buildings, closed with a eulogy on an unnamed coun- 
try whose glory he depicted, whose freedom he praised, 
whose future he painted in colors of an Irishman’s and a 
poet’s hope—and when you add an Irishman’s hope to a 
poet’s hope you get a great deal of it—and then he said, 
“What land is this? I need not name it.” Then the 
band struck up “ America,” and the whole vast audience 
joined in singing it. I will sing “America” with any 
Roman Catholic that will sing it with me. 

It further appears now that the Roman Catholic Church 
is coming also to be the friend of the public schools. I 
say it appears ; the problem is not yet settled ; those prop- 
ositions of Monsignor Satolli that I spoke of a few 
moments ago have been sent out to all the Bishops and 
Archbishops in the Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States; and every Bishop and Archbishop is requested to 
give his opinion upon them, but not his vote—they do not 
vote, you know; and then those propositions, with the 
comments of the Bishops and the Archbishops, are to go 
back to the Pope at Rome, and the final decision is to 
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come from him, But, if we can judge at all from the course 
and current of events, Monsignor Satolli represents the 
Vatican and the propositions represent the Vatican’s view ; 
and substantially that is to be the view of the Roman 
Catholic Church in this country. Now, what is that view? 
I am not going to read the whole of Dr. Bouquillon’s 
pamphlet, but I am going to read enough to show you 
what is the position of the American Catholic in this 
country to-day on the school question. I read separated 
sentences, not a continuous paragraph : 

The Church has received from her Divine Founder the mis- 
sion to teach the supernatural truths. . . . But the Church has 
not received the mission to make known the human sciences, 
she has not been established for the progress of nations in the 
arts and sciences, no more than to render them powerful and 
wealthy. ... . Her duty of teaching human sciences is only in- 
direct—a work of charity or of necessity: of charity when they 
are not sufficiently taught by others who have that duty ; of 
necessity when they are badly taught, that is, taught in a 
sense opposed to supernatural truth and morality. This is why 
the missionary, setting foot in a savage land, though he begins 
with the preaching of the Gospel, very soon establishes schools. 

. There are men who seem to assert that the Church has 
received the mission to teach human as well as divine science. 
They give to the words of Christ, Zuntes docete (Go and teach) 
an indefinite interpretation. But such an interpretation is 
evidently false. . . . The question here is not of the authority 
of the State over the teaching of religion and over theological 
schools. It is clear that the State has no jurisdiction in that 
sphere. . . . We affirm that the State has authority over educa- 
tion. This authority is includedin that general authority with 
which the State is invested for promoting the common good, 
for guaranteeing to each man his rights, for preventing abuses. 

. The State has ‘the right to prevent the unworthy and the 
incapable from assuming the réle of educators. . . . The State 
has authority to see to it that parents fulfill their duty of educat- 
ing their children, to compel them, if need be, and to substitute 
itself to them in the fulfillment of this duty in certain cases. . . 
If the State may coerce parents who neglect the education of 
their children, so also may it determine a minimum of instruc- 
tion and make it obligatory. . . . If the State may exact on the 
part of teachers evidences of capability, on the part of children 
a minimum of instruction, if it may punish negligent parents, 
it follows that it may also prescribe the teaching of this or that 
branch, the knowledge of which, considering the circumstances, 
is deemed necessary to the majority of the citizens. No more 
difficulty in the one case than in the other. Moreover, it is not 
needed that we should remark that the State has over all schools 
the authority of inspection as to hygiene and public morality. 


Do you see what those quotations involve? The pri- 
mary right of the State to furnish secular education; the 
right of the Church to furnish it only when the State fails ; 
the right of the State to compel all children to attend some 
kind of school ; the right of the State to provide certain 
things which the children must learn whether the parents 
or tbe Church approve or not; the right of the State, in 
one word, to require the teaching of the English language to 
every child in the United States, and to provide for the 
teaching of any secular instruction deemed necessary by 
the majority at public expense. I will not say that is 
Protestant ground ; butit is American ground. And when 
Archbishop Ireland and Dr. Bouquillon and Father Corri- 
gan and Dr. McGlynn and Bishop Keane and Monsignor 
Satolli, representing the Pope himself, come before us in 
these United States and say, “‘We stand for a public sys- 
tem of education, for the doctrine that the State must pro- 
vide education for all its citizens,” the battle of olden time 
has drifted into the past, and I for one am more than 
ready to take these gentlemen by the hand and say, 
“Come, let us sit down together and make a system of 
public instruction that shall be satisfactory, if possible, to 
all the citizens of the Nation.” 

It seems strange that Paul should have thought it nec- 
essary to tell Christians to be in earnest, to live at peace 
with one another, does it not? And still, as we look 
back across the centuries we certainly cannot find that 
exhortation needless, and I am afraid it is not needless 
even in our own time. 

Some of you will go away saying, “It is utterly imprac- 
ticable to co-operate with Roman Catholics in the matter 
of education.” Well, let them prove it impracticable; do 
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not let us prove it so ; ours, ours to recognize as brethren, 
theirs, theirs to build the wall. We have not yet one 
body, nor yet one baptism, but we have one God, and one 
Lord Jesus Christ, and one Father over all and through all 
and in us all; we have one country, one destiny, one 
future. If the Roman Catholic and Protestant churches 
of the city of Brooklyn could make common cause, do not 
you think we could do something more with the saloon 
than we have ever done yet? do not you imagine that we 
could do something more with the gambling-house than 
we have ever done yet? do not you imagine that we could 
do something to make a better system of education in this 
city and the sister city of New York than we have yet? do 
not you think that we could do something to make a better 
city, a better State, a better Nation? 


% 
Nehemiah’s Prayer * 


By Lyman Abbott 


Seventy years have passed since the dedication of the 
Temple. In spite of the promises of that period, Israel has 
relapsed into immoralities and unreligion. Ezra, in whose 
book is recorded the events which we have been studying, 
but who was not himself born until seventeen years after 
the completion of the Temple, has come across the desert 
from Babylon with a company of between six and seven 
thousand, and inaugurated reforms whose nature we need 
not here stop to discuss. In spite of these reforms, Judah 
has again suffered relapse. The colonists are in affliction 
and reproach. The enemies of Jerusalem have broken 
down the newly restored walls, and burned the gates with 
fire, and the city is well-nigh defenseless. The report of 
these events reaches the ears of Nehemiah, the cup-bearer 
to the King, in the palace of Babylon. His position there 
is one of dignity, ease, and importance—one that might 
well appeal to the political ambitions of an ambitious young 
man ; but the sad condition of his countrymen fills his soul 
with sadness, and their great need appeals to him as a great 
opportunity. Like Moses, who chose to suffer reproach 
with the people of God, he desires to cast in his lot with 
these suffering colonists, to take up the work of Ezra, to 
rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, and re-establish his people 
in peace and prosperity. This is his ambition; but is this 
the will of God for him? ‘This question he brings before 
his God in prayer. Day and night he bears the burden 
and the sorrows of his countrymen on his heart. Day and 
night they are the subjects of his communings with the All- 
Father. Later, when he writes the story of his life, he real- 
izes that this life began in those days and nights of prayer, 
and he commences his diary or journal by jotting down in 
epitome his petition. In this prayer, then, we may see the 
elements of a true devotion, and an example and an inspira- 
tion for ourselves. 

I. Nehemiah’s prayer is born of an unselfish spirit. He 
does not carry to God wishes for his own peace and 
prosperity.: The burden which oppresses him is the burden 
of another ; the sorrow which bids him fast even in the 
King’s palace is the sorrow of others. His prayer is born 
of love and nursed by sympathy. Nor does he merely 
pray for others ; he prays that he may be permitted really 
to share their burdens, to become participant in their 
sorrow, and to be permitted to assuage those burdens and 
lighten those sorrows. His prayer is for the privilege of 
rendering a great service to his people in the time of their 
great need. “Ye ask,” says James, “and receive not, 
because ye ask amiss that ye may spend it in your pleas- 
ures.” We may certainly pray for ourselves as Christ did 
in Gethsemane, but selfish praying is not praying at all. 

II. The faith of Nehemiah does not consist in an 
assurance that his request will be granted. Whether the 
Lord has this mission for him or not, he does not know. 
His prayer is not dictation. He does not assume to be 
wiser than God. It is the prayer of faith because it is 
communion with a living God; because it is addressed to 
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one whose ears are attentive, whose eyes are open. This 
is what faith means: not certainty that God will give us 
everything we desire ; this were to ask God to impart to 
us his power though we do not possess his wisdom, and 
this would be a most injurious gift. Faith is the assurance 
that God is a living God; that he sees and understands 
his children; that he hears and heeds their requests ; that 
he makes account of their wishes; and that therefore 
spiritual conference with him is truly possible. 

III. Nehemiah comes to God with confession. He 
offers no excuse or extenuation for the sins of Judah; he 
acknowledges that the disasters which have come upon his 
people are deserved. Confession of their sin, confession 
that the displeasure of God against them is a just displeas- 
ure, desire to have them turn to him and keep his com- 
mandments, desire to have God’s displeasure removed and 
his children reconciled to him—this takes the first place in 
his prayer, as it does the first place in his endeavors when 
his prayer is answered. The prayer which asks escape 
from suffering, not from sin, which seeks prosperity, not 
righteousness, is never a true prayer, for there can be no 
communion with God which is not in the heart of it a de- 
sire for his righteousness, his life, the coming of his king- 
dom. 

IV. Nehemiah’s hope is founded on the very events 
which have brought the great tribulation upon Judah. He 
recalls the voice of warning, “ If ye transgress, I will scat- 
ter ye abroad among the nations ;” but he also recalls that 
with that was the other voice of mercy, “If ye turn unto 
me, and keep my commandments, though there were of you 
cast out unto the uttermost part of {the heaven, yet will I 
gather them from thence.” The certainty of retribution 
brings a certainty of redemption ; the fact that history has 
fulfilled the voice of warning inspires Nehemiah with the 
hope that history may yet fulfill the voice of promise. He 
prays in the spirit of the Psalm, ‘‘ Hope thou in God, for I 
shall yet praise him who is the health of my countenance 
and my God.” 

- We may profitably compare this prayer of Nehemiah’s 
with that model of prayer which our Lord gave to his dis- 
ciples. They both begin with the utterance of fait— 
faith in a Father who gives good gifts to his children ; 
they both breathe the spirit of unselfishness—the dominat- 
ing desire that God’s kingdom may come, and God’s will 
be done in earth; they both enter the Temple through the 
portal of contrition—“ Forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive those who trespass against us;” and they both 
seek for provision, guidance, and protection—“ Give us 
this day our daily bread, and lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil.” 

I shall not enter here into any discussion of the philos- 
ophy of prayer, or any argument in defense of its reality. 
That God is a spirit, and that spirit communes with spirit, 
that our souls have access to him and he to us, that we 
may be fed, guided, strengthened, forgiven, and redeemed 
by his indwelling, is the very essence of all religion—a 
truth attested alike by the words of the Master, the expe- 
riences of humanity, and the consciousness of the individ- 
ual devout soul. P 
« 

Christian Endeavor Topics, Daily Readings: February 
13—How Moses was helped (Ex. iv., 10-17); February 
14—How Gideon was helped (Judges vi., 15-24); Febru- 
ary 15—How Jeremiah was helped (Jer. i, 6-10); Febru- 
ary 16—Nothing too hard for the Lord (Jer. xxxii., 17-27) ; 
February 17—With all perseverance (Eph. vi., 14-18); 
February 18—Lay aside every weight (Heb. xii., 1-4) ; 
February 19—Topic: Hindrances—How to meet them 
(Neh. iv.,9; Phil. iv., 13). (Missionary meeting sug- 


gested.) 
% 


The heresy we have most to fear in the Church is not 
the writing of certain doctrines with an interrogation mark, 
but the writing of them all with a full stop and then imag- 
ining that because so written they have something to do 
with composing the substance of Christian fact—C. 4. 
Parkhurst, 
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The Religious World 


During the past week the Memorial 
Baptist Church on Washington Square, 
New York, of which the Rev. Edward 
Judson is pastor, has been dedicated with appropriate ceremo- 
nies. Several years ago, when a professor in Madison Univer- 
sity, Edward Judson was called to the pastorate of the North 
Baptist Church in Orange, N. J. There he remained for several 
years, during which time the church reached a hitherto unknown 
stage of prosperity. When his success was at its height he 
resigned his pastorate, because’he felt called to work down-town 
in New York. The missionary spirit in his blood asserted 
itself, and he undertook what to many seemed an almost hopeless 
task. After several years of service in an old church edifice, 
he conceived the idea of erecting a large building on Washing- 
ton‘ Square, which should be a People’s Church in the truest 
sense, and also an adequate memorial of his distinguished father. 
His dream has now become reality, and the church is dedicated. 
The exterior of the new edifice is imposing, and the interior is 
one of the most beautiful in this city—if not in any city. Its 
walls are of marble; its Roman arches are exquisite, and yet 
chaste and simple. The pile of buildings includes, besides the 
church proper, a Lecture-room, Kindergarten, Children’s Asy- 
lum, Young Men’s Rooms and Gymnasium, and an Apartment- 
house, which yields an annual income of $10,000. All these 
have been erected at a cost of $450,000, and they are subject to 
a debt of $90,000. Dr. Judson’s congregation is a typical down- 
town audience, not of the poorest class, but of that floating class 
that are neither very poor nor altogether comfortable. His 
work is not so much with the outcast and degraded as with the 
young and those who are in reduced circumstances. All seats 
are free and unassigned. The expenses are met by voluntary 
offerings. The associate pastor is the Rev. James M. Bruce. 
Music is a distinct feature in the work. Dr. Judson, by his 
faith and perseverance, has conquered apparently insurmount- 
able difficulties, and now finds himself, in the’prime of a splendid 
manhood, in one of the most influential positions in New York. 


The Judson Memorial 
Baptist Church 


The services of dedication of Dr. 
Dedication of the Church Judson’s church have occupied a 
whole week, the preachers being the 
Rev. Henry C. Mabie, D.D., the Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., the 
Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D.,the Rev. John Hall, D.D., and 
the Rev. George Dana Boardman, D.D. On Thursday evening 
a citizens’ meeting was held, with addresses by the Rev. George 
H. Baker, President Seth Low, and Abram S. Hewitt. Bishop 
Potter was expected, and would have been present had he not 
been summoned to Boston to officiate at the funeral of the late 
Bishop Brooks. Dr. Rainsford was also down for one of the 
sermons, but sent word that a severe sore throat would prevent 
him from being present. This is, in the best sense, an institu- 
tional church. Among its notable features are the Junior Choir, 
the Union Choral Class, the Day Nursery and Kindergarten, In- 
dustrial School for Girls, a Memorial Home for Children, a 
Tract Repository, Dressmaking Establishment, and a Young 
Men’s Club. ‘ 
A most interesting report has reached 
Church Union in Canada us of a meeting held in Toronto for 
the purpose of promoting unity among 
the churches. It was the result of an invitation tendered by 
the “ Ministerial Association” to the “ Anglican Association ” 
of the Deanery of Toronto to meet and discuss the possibility 
of bringing about a union in the churches. The invitation was 
accepted, and the meeting was thoroughly representative, there 
being present fifteen Anglicans and many ministers of other 
denominations. A spirit of cordiality and fraternity was mani- 
fest from the first. The principal papers were read by Dr. 
Grant, a Baptist, and the Rev. Provost Body, an Anglican. 
Dr. Grant’s paper was courteous, but uncompromising in its 
assertion that it would be impossible for a Baptist to unite in 
any plan of Church union, for the following reasons : “ It would 
necessitate an uttter abandonment of our testimony upon the 
absolute authority of the Word of God in matters of faith and 
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practice ;” “an utter abandonment of our testimony in regard: 
to the ordinances ;” “an utter abandonment as it relates to the 
subject of baptism and the mode of baptism ;” “an abandon- 
ment of our testimony in regard to the spirituality of the- 
Church.” While Dr. Grant believes that organic union is im- 
possible, he recognized that there might be spiritual unity and: 
co-operation in Christian work. The Anglican paper empha- 
sized the positions taken by the Lambeth Conference, with. 
special emphasis on the episcopate. Various others took part 
in the discussion, and the general sentiment seems to have been 
expressed by Principal Sheraton, of Wicliffe College, and an. 
Anglican, who said he thought that there was really very little 
divergence among Christians, even including Roman Catholics ;. 
that he “was sure that the Church on earth must combine in 
order to resist infidelity, lawlessness, and communism ;” and: 
that he questioned seriously whether all the Churches were not 
placing more emphasis on non-essentials than on essentials, 
boldly intimating that it is the non-essentials which are making: 
unity impossible. Altogether, the meeting was most significant. 
The example there set ought to be followed, not only in our 
larger cities, but especially in the smaller towns, where the evils. 
of division are most manifest and where there is absolutely no. 
conference concerning the possibility of better conditions. 


The Charges Against The echoes of the trial of Father Corri- 
Bishop Wigger gan have hardly: died away before the 
information reaches us that Bishop- 
Wigger himself has been summoned for trial on the charge of 
promoting Cahenslyism. The details of the case are not an- 
nounced at this writing. It is supposed, however, that the- 
special cause is the action of the Bishop in relation to St. Thomas’s. 
Church in Bayonne, N. J., where a large edifice which had been 
built by English-speaking Catholics that they might have service 
in their own tongue was closed, and the congregation ordered to- 
go a long distance to attend the German Church of St. Henry. 
The trial of a Bishop who is so devoted a Romanist as Bishop 
Wigger surely is, is a very remarkable spectacle, and shows that 
the power of Monsignor Satolli is beginning to make itself felt. 
The surprises in the Roman Catholic controversy are most. 
astonishing. Buta short time ago it was supposed that Arch- 
bishop Corrigan would be made a Cardinal ; instead of that, Dr. 
McGlynn was reinstated, Father Corrigan’s trial dismissed, and. 
now Bishop Wigger is summoned to the judgment-seat. Bishop. 
Wigger himself is represented as having stated to reporters that 
he had been sustained in his position by Archbishop Satolli, but 
dispatches from Washington declare that Monsignor Satolli has. 
not yet considered the charges. 


The city of Burlington is just now wit- 


- Union Work in Iowa nessing a campaign, conducted by Dr. 


Russell, of the Evangelical Alliance, in 
the interests of Christian union. As a result of his efforts the 
city has been districted, and special fields of labor assigned to the 
various churches. In the list of churches co-operating we notice 
the Congregational, Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Lutheran, 
and United Presbyterian, but fail to see any mention thus far of 
an Episcopalian church. In many places the Episcopalians have. 
joined their brethren of other denominations in their efforts to. 
reach the unevangelized in our cities. Possibly a fuller report. 
would show that they also are co-operating in this movement. 
We understand that it is the purpose of Dr. Russell to spend 
about three months in pushing this work in the State of Iowa. 
Nothing will prevent its success but lack of sanctification on the 
part of churches and ministers. It has been tried in many parts 
of the East, and has failed simply because the sectarian spirit 
was too stubborn to be overcome. 


An interesting illustration of practi- 
cal Christian work is found in the 
little Long Island town of Great 
Neck, which has but about fifteen hundred inhabitants. The 
bad influence of the saloons was so great that a few earnest 
people determined upon a movement in opposition. One of the 
saloons was found to be for sale. It had a large bar-room, 
dance-hall, and a good-sized dwelling-house connected. It was 
purchased and refitted; the bar-room became an amusement- 


The Great Neck 
League 
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hall; areading-room was fitted up, and a circulating library of 
about eight hundred volumes provided ; the dance-hall was con- 
verted into a room for entertainments and lectures, and on 
Sunday evenings it is used for an evangelistic service. Every 
man over seventeen years of age is invited to be a member of 
the League; a savings bank for penny deposits has been 
opened ; lectures in the interests of health and moral reform are 
given. The institution seems to have become permanent. It 
publishes a little paper called “ The Great Neck League ;” and 
while it is not called a church, its work is all calculated to help in 
the realization of Christian ends and aims. Small towns, and 
large ones too, for that matter, may well study this illustration 
of what a few determined Christian people can accomplish. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary is 
the largest, and in many respects the 
most prosperous, of the Congregational 
seminaries. It attracts students from the East as well as from 
the West. Among its students are about sixty who are taking 
special courses, and the whole number is not far from two hun- 
dred. The increase in students has made imperative a move- 
ment on the part of its Trustees to increase its endowment. 
Dr. D. K. Pearsons last spring offered to give the Seminary 
$100,000 on condition it could raise $350,000 before May 1, 
1893. He has now offered to give $50,000 additional on con- 
dition that $400,000 is raised before the first of next November. 
Professor Samuel I. Curtis is devoting his time to the raising of 
the funds necessary to secure these conditional gifts. There 
ought to be no question concerning his success. The institu- 
tion is needed in Chicago and the interior, and has already 
proved its usefulness in a field which each year is making on it 
still larger demands. 


The Chicago 
Theological Seminary 


The paragraph in these columns 
a few weeks since concerning 
a Deaconesses’ Home in St. 
Louis has brought to our hands fuller knowledge of.a similar 
work in the Methodist Episcopal Church of New York. It is 
located at 241 West Fourteenth Street, and Miss Isabel A. 
Reeves is the Superintendent. It is under the control of a 
Board of Direction appointed by the managers of the City Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Church. Its object is the 
training of women for deaconesses’ and other Christian work. 
The course of study includes thorough instruction in the Bible ; 
in Church history; in phases of Christian experience ; in meth- 
ods of religious work, by distinguished workers in missions and 
charities ; a study of mission fields; general training in medi- 
cine and nursing; lectures on elocution, physical culture, tem- 
perance, and the kindergarten. No salaries are paid, and all 
donations are for the general work of the Home. The report 
shows that the nurse-deaconess had made nearly a thousand vis- 
its at hospitals, the Tombs, the penitentiary, and in homes 
where there had been sickness. Cottage meetings have been 
held, surgical cases attended to, flowers distributed, agd, of 
course, best of all, a Christlike influence has been exerted. We 
have yet to learn, in this country, to what proportions this 
deaconess work may grow.- Any one who has visited Kaiser- 
werth on the Rhine, or the Mildmay Deaconesses’ Home in 
London, will readily understand that the sphere of its influence 
is almost unlimited. In the line of the work just mentioned we 
recall the fact that the Belleville Avenue Church in Newark 
employs a trained nurse to go among the people needing such 
help and too poor to pay for it. The idea impresses us as a 
capital one, especially where the larger plan of having an insti- 
tution is impracticable. A Parish Nurse—that is a good idea. 
We pass the information along as a worthy example for other 
churches to follow. 


Another Deaconesses’ 
Home 


It is generally supposed that the clergy 

Poverty of the Clergy of the Church of England are nearly 
, all well-to-do, but that is a mistake. 

There are many positions with extravagant emoluments, but 
while the bishops and some of the clergy have abundance, the 
curates and many of the clergy in country districts are paid 
barely enough for a decent existence. No bishop receives less 
than $25,000 a year; two or three receive $50,000; the Arch- 
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bishop of Canterbury receives $75,000. There is the same in- 
equality in the distribution of the endowments and in the payment 
of the, ministers in the Established Church of England as in the 
business world. To meet this difficulty, and insure at least a 
comfortable livelihood, a movement has been started which is 
the subject of extended editorial comment in “ The Guardian” 
of January 11. The readers of The Christian Union will 
perhaps care little for the methods of procedure which are 
urged in this article, but they will be surprised to learn that with 
a large number of the clergy “ poverty, bitter and grinding, is a 
constant and familiar guest.” The assertion is made that “ the 
bishops are so occupied in setting the clergy to work in all 
directions that they are likely to forget that before a man can 
work to any purpose he must eat.” The present effort is to 
raise a fund which may be used for‘relieving those who are in 
distress. In reality it seems to be very much like an attempt to 
do what our Home Missionary Societies already do. It may be 
that the salaries of some of the great officials of the Church are 
none too large for the requirements made of them, but it is diffi- 
cult to see how such an appeal can have much force until those 
who are already exorbitantly paid for their services voluntarily 
yield a part of their income for the help of their poorer 
brethren. 


Dr. Dale The English papers have had much dis- 
on the Fatherhood cussion recently concerning Dr. Dale’s 
of God doctrine of the Fatherhood of God. He 
has preached a very interesting sermon 
entitled “Who Are Sons of God?” which is printed in the 
“ British Weekly” of December 29. Dr. Dale’s belief may 
be condensed in the following quotation: “It is true that 
we are God’s offspring; we derive our life from him; we 
have moral freedom; we have understanding, reason, con- 
science. All these are indications of the greatness of our 
origin, and of our natural kinship to the Supreme. But this 
relationship, though very wonderful, is but the condition of 
a relationship far more wonderful and glorious, and it is to 
those who realize this higher relationship that the Master 
and his Apostles habitually restrict the great title ‘sons 
of God.’ . . . To be sons of God we must share the life of 
God, and the life of God is a life of righteousness, purity, com- 
passion, holiness, love. Where these are not, the life of God is 
not; where these are not, men are not in the great sense sons of 
God, for those who have not the life of God cannot ‘be his sons.’’ 
It will be seen from these quotations that Dr. Dale in reality 
recognizes that the Fatherhood, or possibly he would say Son- 
ship, is to have a double interpretation. By nature we are 
sons of God—his offspring—and that relationship is the basis 
of what may be called the divine obligation to humanity; but, 
on the other hand, there is a higher than the natural relation, 
which it is the privilege of all to enter, to which all are called, 
and the realization of which constitutes sonship in the sense 
that henceforward those who possess it are regarded by the 
Father with satisfaction—having entered fully into his life. 


Two of the oldest and most honored clergy- 

Dr. Bonar and men of England and Scotland have recently 
Dr. Falding passed to their rest—Dr. A. A. Bonar, of Glas- 
gow, and Dr. Falding, President of Airedale 

College in Bradford. Dr. Bonar was best known to the public 
as the author of a biography of MacCheyne, which, after fifty 
years, is still widely read, and which has exerted a great influ- 
ence in Scotland. For the major part of his life he was pastor 
of one of the largest churches in Glasgow; he was Moderator 
of the General Assembly in 1878, and celebrated his jubilee in 
the pastorate in 1887. He was a brother of the eminent hymn- 
writer, Dr. Horatius Bonar, who died in 1889. He was prom- 
inent as a defender of Premillenarianism, a Biblical preacher 
of peculiar simplicity and power, and a man whose influence 
was very widely felt in Scotland. . Dr. Falding was one of the 
great lights of Nonconformity in Yorkshire, the President of 
the most prominent college in the North of England, an ex- 
Chairman of the Congregational Union, and a man universally 
beloved and honored. His influence as a theological educator 
was much greater than would be supposed from the compara. 
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tively inconspicuous place which he has occupied outside of 
England. Both Drs. Bonar and Falding represented a type of 
ministers which is becoming less common in these days, when 
the gracious, courteous, meditative, and somewhat scholastic 
divine is giving place to those who are pre-eminently men of 
affairs, and of more varied forms of activity. 


% 


The Prudential Committee’s Reply 


The Prudential Committee of the American Board issue an 
official reply to the minute adopted by the Old South Church of 
Boston and published in our columns in the issue for January 
21. After reciting the action of the Board at Chicago, and re- 
ferring to the criticisms which have since been made in the 
press and by the Old South Church upon the Prudential Com- 
mittee, that Committee replies in the following specific state- 
ments : 


1. During the past two years and three months since the new rules were 
adopted at Minneapolis, there have been presented to the Prudential Commit- 
tee two hundred and six applications for missionary appointment. Of these 
applicants sixty-nine have received appointment, and one hundred and thirty- 
seven have not been appointed. Of those who have not received appointment 
only two were declined on theological grounds—both women, one being a pro- 
fessed Unitarian and the other a professed Universalist. Questions on topics 
not touched in the statements of candidates have been asked of fifty-one candi- 
dates, not quite one-fourth of the whole number, and these questions have varied 
in number from one to ten, and in every instance have been kindly received and 
cheerfully answered. 

2. No candidate for missionary appointment under the American Board is 
now, or ever has been, required or asked to subscribe or assent to any particu- 
lar creed or confession of faith, or to express his views in particular and speci- 
fied words and phrases, in orderto secure appointment. 

3. No missionary candidate, unless obviously ineligible, has failed of 
appointment on account of unsatisfactory religious views during the last three 
years ; and no candidate at any time has been declined because he failed to 
express his doctrinal belief in certain required terms. 

4. The usage, in every case alike, is to ascertain from the candidate’s own 
statements and from his answers to inquiries, according to the method author- 
ized by the Board at Minneapolis, the real contents and significance of his 
theological views, and then to judge the case by itself, upon its own merits thus 
ascertained, in accordance with the instructions of the Board and the Presi- 
dent’s original letter of acceptance. 

5. No constraint upon freedom of thought and of theological investigation 
has ever been laid upon a missionary of the Board in the foreign field, and no 
proposition looking directly or indirectly to this end has ever been entertained 
by the Committee, or even presented for their consideration. 

6. The action of the Board at its recent meeting in Chicago in reference to the 
case of Mr. Noyes received early attention at the hands of the Prudential Com- 
mittee, and a special committee, comprising more than one-half the members of 
the Prudential Committee, was promptly appointed to take the matter in 
charge, and has been pursuing its work with all reasonable dispatch consistent 
with the special and exigent duties that come upon the Prudéntial Committee 
at the opening of its year of service. 

7. The Committee note with amazement the charge that they are deliberately 
evading plain instructions of the Board. They accept heartily, and without 
mental reservations, all the instructions given by the Board, and purpose here- 
after, as heretofore, to carry them out in all good faith and loyalty. 

8. A suggestion in the concluding paragraphs of the Minute, of an effort to 
remove from their places officers and members of the Committee who have tried 
to do their duty fairly and kindly toward all, in obedience to definite instruc- 
tions, is not new, and requires no comment. Whenever the Board shall ex- 
press its desire tor such a change, it will be met without any resistance or reluc- 
tance. Opportunities for ‘labor in the service of the Master are never wanting, 
and room will always somewhere be found for those whose only desire is to do 
His work, as He from time to time assigns it, with sincerity of purpose in faith- 
fulness and love. 


The Christian Union’s comments on this reply will be found 
in the Outloox columns. 


Gleanings 


—The Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, Tuskegee, 
Alabama, receives $10,000 by bequest from the late Horace 
Smith, of Springfield, Mass. 

—The newly elected President of the Republic of Liberia is 
the Rev. Joseph J. Cheeseman, a Baptist minister who is a col- 
ored man and an effective orator. He was Superintendent of 
the Southern Baptist Missions in Liberia in 1871. 

—The consecration of the Rev. William B. Parker as Bishop 
of Eastern Colorado took place in Duluth, Minn., on January 25. 
The sermon was preached by Bishop Gilbert. Father Loth, of 
San Francisco, and Father Dabonsky, of Minneapolis, were 
present as authorized representatives of the Greek Church—an 
unusual and significant circumstance. 

—Dr. Henry Lunn and Mr. Woolrych Perowne, son of the 
Bishop of Worcester, have organized a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
Archdeacon Farrar will deliver lectures to the pilgrims at Jeru- 
salem and other centers. It is probable that the Bishop of 
Worcester and other eminent ecclesiastics of the Church of 
England will accompany the party. 

—A correspondent writes: “ The opening of the Bible Train- 
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ing-School, at Tuskegee, Ala., in connection with the Normal 
and Industrial Institute, January 11, was an occasion of great 
rejoicing. Letters that have poured in upon Mr. Washington 
in regard to this school show that the opening of it puts new 
heart into the people. Dr. Lyman Abbott will deliver the 
address at the dedication of Phelps Hall on February 7.” 

—Representatives of foreign missionary societies “held a con- 
ference last week at the Bible House, in this city, to formulate 
some plan to secure the repeal of the more objectionable features 
of the Geary Bill. Their action was based on a belief that the 
Chinese Government intends to retaliate soon after the Chinese 
Exclusion Act goes into effect. A committee of seven was 
appointed to go to Washington to secure a repeal of some of the 
features of the law. 

—The Lane Theological Seminary Board of Trustees met in 
special session in Cincinnati on Tuesday of this week to con- 
sider the state of that institution. The regular session of the 
Board is to be held in May, but the affairs of the Seminary are, 
it is thought, in such a condition that immediate attention is 
necessary. The continuation of Professor Henry P. Smith in 
the faculty after his conviction by the Presbytery of Cincinnati, 
and the movement to bring about the resignation of Dr. W. H. 
Roberts, the only conservative member of the faculty, were to 
be discussed and perhaps acted on. 

—The Rev. W. W. Page, formerly pastor of the New York 
Presbyterian Church, was last Saturday ordained as a deacon of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church by Bishop Potter. The ordi- 
nation took place in the chapel of the General Theological 
Seminary of this city, and the Rev. Dr. Eugene A. Hoffman, 
Dean of the institution, presided. The Rev. Dr. Page resigned 
the pastorate of the New York Presbyterian Church, at Seventh 
Avenue and One Hundred and Twenty-eighth Street, in October, 
1891. Dr. Page will remain at the General Theological Semi- 
nary and will do missionary work in the diocese of New York 
until he is ordained as a priest. 

—At a meeting of the Trustees of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine held in this city last week it was reported that the 
gift of $500,000 from an unknown person, already announced, 
had been received, and also other gifts. The name of the giver 
was not made public. It was also reported that the balance of 
$170,000 for the site of the cathedral had been paid. There 
remained in the treasury $300,000 available for building the 
cathedral. It was resolved that it was expedient to proceed 
with the building of the choir as rapidly as funds shall be received 
for the purpose, and the Building Committee were directed to 
begin their work. It was also resolved that the Trustees should 
invite contributions to the cathedral fund. Contributions may 
be sent to Bishop Potter or to Treasurer Morgan. It is esti- 
mated that the choir, which will seat 2,500 people and will cost 
$900,000, can be built within three years. The Trustees ap- 
pointed as a Building Committee are Dean Hoffman, Samuel D. 
Babcock, and J. R. Roosevelt. 


Ministerial Personals 
CONGREGATIONAL 

—C. A. Gleason accepts a call to Wakeman, O. 

—J. V. Clancy has become pastor of the Union Church, South Weymouth, 
Mass. 

—Hubert Burgess, assistant pastor of the First Church of Oakland, Cal., 
accepts a call to Auburn. . 

—Alfred Stevens, for fifty years pastor of the church in West Westminster, Vt. ,. 
died off January 20, at the age of eighty-three. 

—A. O. Snyder accepts a call from the Second Church of Biddeford, Me. 

—H. B. Green, of Fair Haven, Mass., accepts a call from Hartford, Vt. 

—B. F. Boller has become pastor of the Edwards Church, Davenport, Ia. 

—Lucius Smith, of Strongsville, O., died at Washington, D. C., on January 
12, at the age of eighty-one. 

—M. Smiley, of the Yale Divinity School, accepts a call to South Britain, 
Conn. 

—J. G. Smith has become pastor of the church in Crookston, Minn. 

—E. C. Oakley, of the Plymouth Avenue Church of Oakland, Cal., has. 


resigned. 
PRESBYTERIAN 


—George Plack, of Rockaway Beach, L. I., has received a call from the: 
church in Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

—R. W. Kidd has received a call from the Seventh Avenue United Presby 
terian Church of New York City. 

—W. H. Hutchinson was installed as pastor of the House of Home Church, 
St. Paul, Minn., on January 19. 

—S. F. Bacon, of Richland, Mich., accepts a call to Deckertown, N. J. 

—C. G. Martin has become pastor of the church in Sandusky, O. 

—Chauncey Francisco died in Pheips, N. Y., on January 2 at the age of 
eighty. 

—A. T. Wolff, of Frankfort, Ind., accepts a call to Calvary Church, Detroit 

ich. . 
me OTHER CHURCHES 

—W. J. Clark, a well-known retired Episcopal clergyman, died in Philadelphia, 
Pa., on January 23, at the age of eighty-one. 

—C. M. Steward, assistant minister of Trinity Church (P. E.), Trenton, N. J., 
died on January 4. 


—William Hall, assistant minister at St. Augustine Chapel (P. E.), New 


York City, died in Jersey City, N. J., on January 24, at the age of thirty-nine. 
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Books and Authors 


Some Recent Books of Verse 


Those who have read from time to time, as they appeared, 
the verses of Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr will look upon the 
kindly, beaming face that forms the frontispiece of the 
volume before us with a feeling as of an hypothesis veri- 
fied. There has always been the milk of human kindness 
in her writing; a quality which told of a mind that could 
look into the sorrows and bitternesses of this world with- 
out becoming distorted or warped into cynicism. Hers is 
a muse which, other things being equal, prefers to make 
songs in the sunny nooks and sweet moments that are 
granted us. This edition contains the collected poems of 
Mrs. Dorr—a whole generation of song—and the book is 
of a goodly size. Perhaps one is prejudiced favorably by 
the charming juxtaposition of Simon de Vos’s self-painted 
portrait in the late issue of the “Century” containing 
Mrs. Dorr’s verses “In a Gallery ;” but we find nothing 
more pleasing than they in the entire collection, especially 
when judged from the more definitely artistic standpoint. 
It well illustrates, too, the happy disposition of the poetess 
to take what is best out of life—drawing, unless duty com- 
mands otherwise, a charitable veil over the residue—to 
see how she treats the irresistible, saucy Venetian painter, 
whose historic smile and lazy, laughing eyes would surely 
have condemned him out of hand in the time of the May- 
flower. Scarcely less pleasing is the pretty description in 
‘* The Doves at Mendon,” with the fetching melody of its 
refrain, or the sweet motherhood pride and joy which exults 
in “ My Lovers.” Indeed, battle as may the realists, the 
romanticists, the symbolists, and what not, a pure heart 
and simple faith will always be precious things to the 
world, not excluding the literary world. To the photo- 
graphic theory of art perhaps Mrs. Dorr comes nearest 
in “ A Summer Song,” but the theory is alien to her. She 
has a rare subject in the bit of blank verse indited to 
the “Christus” at the Passion Play of Oberammergau. 
The poems “ Pro Patria,” which form one section of the 
volume, are easily headed by “ Gettysburg,” which has a 
ring and a force one is scarcely prepared for. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

There is a strange, strange contrast between the blithe 
verses of Mrs. Dorr and the “Songs about Life, Love, 
and Death” which Anne Reeve Aldrich bequeathed to 
the world when last year she departed from it, having been 
in it but twenty-six years. It is the cry of a soul wounded 
and hungered. One can scarcely contemplate the tasteful 
exterior of the book, with its pretty cover of white and 
green and gold, without a sad feeling that there should 
have been a dark border. And yet it is not all a laying 
bare of nerves; and apart from that, it is quite evident 
that Miss Aldrich had genius, using the word:in no loose 
sense. There is a fascination about her work, whether in 
the rhythmic allurements of “ My Persian Prayer-Rug ” or 
in the Whitmanesque lines of “A Photograph of the 
Square.” Itis quite uneven. The four lines “Toa Nun,” 
with the most promising motive, seem to us exceedingly 
poor verse, while no one can dispute the strength of “A 
Summer Morning,” though the effect of the poem is 
depressing. The stanzas preceding this, entitled “To 
the Music of Hungary,” give the unrestrained cry of the 
artist’s impatient longing for freedom, for “the nights in 
tents and days toroam.” It is very plain that she was 
deep in the midst of the Sturm und Drang period; the 
more’s the pity that we should not have kept her with us till 
she had passed through to a clearer and higher and happier 
atmosphere. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

The subjects of Mr. Clinton Scollard’s “ Songs of Sun- 
rise Lands ” are, as the title anticipates, uniformly exotic. 
It is an atmosphere of dervishes and yashmaked maidens, 
of muezzins and minarets, obelisks and sphinxes, of 
Smyrniate bazaars and Damascus sword-shops; of the 
Eastern “ flute-toned breezes ” now, and now of the Kham- 
sin, the plague-laden wind of. the desert. Nor is Mr. Scol- 
lard without some especial talent for handling the drowsy 
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yet stately rhythms of the Orient songs and the gorgeous 
verbiage and coloring. But, unless there is a story to tell, 
or a striking scene the component parts of which the Occi- 
dental reader already recognizes, some of his descriptions, 
especially in the sonnets, have a tendency to weary. This 
cannot be said of the melodious, haunting rhythm of 
“ E-lim-in-ah-do,” nor of the catchy satire and fling of 
“The Shékh Abdallah.” It is interesting to find Mr. 
Scollard turning to colder classic Greece, after these 
lengthy sojournings by mosque and monolith, and the 
measure of success he achieves shows much breadth of 
literary sympathy. Of the verses inspired by Hellas, those 
called “ Honey of Hymettus ” are, to our mind, quite the 
finest. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass.) : 

If we must have nymphs, dryads, elves, and water-gods 
playing eerie tricks and disporting themselves through the 
lines of our poesy, pray by all means let them be such as 
Mr. Charles Henry Liiders has caught lurking on the rim 
of crystal Adirondack pools. For they are fair to look 
upon, these gracile shapes that peer half-seen from the 
rhymes of “A Dead Nymph, and Other Poems.” Like 
Miss Aldrich, Mr, Liiders was scarcely entered upon the 
serious struggles for art when death claimed him. His 
was one of those delicate though rich fancies which it is 
highly superfluous to confront with any millstone argu- 
ment concerning the existence and utility of a fairy brood 
of Dame Nature’s. When the wave curled, there in the 
dark-green hollow were his mermaids; the fleeting limbs 
of naiads through chill reeds were no fantastic vision 
to his eyes. Apart from these light-footed folk are a few 
such delicate pictures as “ The Wren’s Nest ”—a little 
gem. A touch here and there—“ bearded storm-clouds,” 
and those undoubted squirrels that “sped with velvet 
cheeks stretched wide ”—shows that this poet has seen 
what he sings to us. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York.) 

One gets far into the volume which contains Mr. Will- 
iam Sharp’s poems before one is willing to palliate the title, 
“ Flower o’ the Vine.” For the first pages are taken up with 
Scotch ballads of such weird and uncanny intent that one 
feels that “ Wraiths and Wracks,” or some such alliterative 
horror, would bea more appropriate name. These ballads 
are full of action, and achieve their end very successfully. 
They are generally based on certain wild Scottish legends, 
chiefly of the Highland type, as the opening one, “ The 
Weird| of Michael Scott ;” Michael Scott being an individ- 
ual whom the Caledonian folk-stories invest with the un- 
comfortable power of drawing the souls out of the persons 
he approaches. In Mr. Sharp’s story he is finally hoist 
with his own petard, for he draws out his own soul, and is 
pursued by the disembodied spirit, “girt in deathless 
flame.” The dirge strains of Highland sadness are incor- 
porated in “ The Son of Allan.” In far different vein, the 
second part of the volume, headed “ Sospiri di Roma,” is 
also pleasing, and the freedom which Mr. Sharp has allowed 
himself in the arrangement of rhythm is justified by the 
results. The short stanzas which he calls “ Bat Wings ” 
seem to us very well done. Mr. Janvier prefaces the vol- 
ume with a highly appreciative introduction to Mr. Sharp 
and his work. (C. L. Webster & Co., New York.) 

Professor William Rufus Perkins tempts: the reviewer 
to flippancy in his “Eleusis, and Other Poems.” For 
though there are many things to be commended in “ Eleu- 
sis,” and in Mr. Perkins’s general handling of the Tenny- 
sonian meters, the poem is far too long, with its three 
cantos aggregating one hundred and fifty pages, with no 
story to tell, nor dramatic action to keep the attention. 
Some fine lines will repay a search through “ Eleusis,” 
however. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 

“ Tronquill of Kansas” is the elaborate zom de plume of 
a Western writer who is most readable in his facetious 
moods, when the breeziness of his Kansas methods adds 
to his attractions. If Mr. Ironquill will perpetuate the 
spelling Xiyu¢e of that unhonored creature which has 
masqueraded before a perplexed East as Coyote, the pro- 
nouncing world will owe him thanks. (A. C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago.) 

There is a consciousness through the “ Songs and Hymns” 
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of Maurice Francis Egan of the Critic. But while he is 
at times distinct from, we do not find him in opposition to, 
the Poet, and it will not be that Mr. Egan’s admirers love 
him less as a maker of verses which often possess a classic 
ring; rather will it be that they love him more in his grace- 
ful exegesis of genius in others. As for his own rhythmi- 
cal compositions, we enjoy most those lines which aim 
for the flavor of ancient Greece, which read in places like 
translations of her singers. Of these, “Cyclops and 
Galatea” seems especially commendable; in it Mr. Egan 
uses freely our English equivalents of the Hellenic epithets 
and similes with much beauty and felicity, and without the 
incongruity which is so frequently a deadly foe to such 
work, These Songs and Sonnets are, however, far from 
being wholly dominated by the pagan forms and thoughts 
of art. Many of them breathe a pure devotional tone, and 
here and there Mr. Egan casts his quota of strength with 
no uncertain tone into*the great struggle to establish the 
reciprocal truth of the holiness of beauty and the beauty 
of holiness. This strife to hedge art about with the divinity 
necessary to its highest existence is most strong in the 
sonnet to Fra Angelico, which makes us the more sorry 
that’ the sonnet itself is much less admirable than its 
thought. (A..C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 

The edition of Mr. Whittier’s book “ At Sundown ” has 
been made a very charming one by the’ fine work of the 
Riverside Press, and especially by the numerous delicate 
photogravure illustrations after drawings by E. H. Garrett. 
Among the poems which have been added here to the edi- 
tion of two years ago, published under this name, is Mr. 
Whittier’s tribute to Dr. Holmes, who is ever an inspiring 
subject to far less responsive souls than the good New 
England poet’s. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

In the dainty volume entitled ‘“ With Trumpet and 


- Drum” Mr. Eugene Field has accomplished something 


that far more famous artists have sought in vain to come 
by. He has written real poetry for children ; though it 
is not only thé five-year-old who will enjoy these cozy, cud- 
dling rhymes of the Sugar-Plum Tree that grows on the 
shores of the Lollipop Sea, harboring 


a chocolate cat, 
And a gingerbread dog prowls below, 


the modus operandi of this startling combination being 
that the gingerbread dog barks at the irresistible chocolate 
cat, who goes benevolently cavorting around the Sugar- 
Plum Tree, to the great downfall of 


Marshmallows, gumdrops, and peppermint canes 
With stripings of scarlet or gold. 


Sir Andrew would have called it ‘‘the best of fooling,” 
nor would he have been far wrong. We are inclined to put 
this opening bit of inimitable nursery nonsense first in a 
comparison of the pretty things in Mr. Field’s book. Other 
good things there are, too, not so distinctly juvenile in 
tone. The tender note which comes so true to this lover 
of little children is especially pleasant in “ Little Blue 
Pigeon,” while we are brought more clearly into undis- 
guised jingleland in “ Pittypat and Tippytoe,” “ Intry Min- 
try,”* and others. “Our Whippings” is a subject that gives 
a chance for more humor but it is altogether too easy 
and agreeable a task to discuss Mr. Field’s work. It is 
good for the blues to read him, nor is it amiss in happier 
moods, (Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York.) 

All of us know the cheery lilt of Mr. Bunner’s verse well 
enough to be glad over this fresh collection of verses from 
his pen which he has clustered together under the name of 
“ Rowen.” Mr. Bunner’s muse has ever flitted, by choice, 
within the bourns of Manhattan Island, and in this volume, 
too, she seems to be best at home betwixt Harlem and the 
Battery. In the first number, as we turn the leaves of 
“ Rowen,” “At the Centennial Ball ” comes gratefully to us 
with quite the rhythm and flavor of the now classic lines 
addressed to that dear little maiden of South Washington 
Square. In more rollicking strain still is the notable 
description of the vices and virtues and physical attributes 
of “ Chakey Einstein.” He has not been made fun of in 
a more tolerant nor in a funnier vein. But not by any 
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means are all of these verses in jest. Of those that do 
not aim to make us smile, perhaps the strongest and sim- 
plest and finest are apropos of General Grant’s famous 
words, “ Let Us Have Peace.” Mr. Bunner rarely fails to 
be at least clever, and of the distinctively clever productions 
here there are none better than his epistolary verses “ ‘To 
Brander Matthews, Writer, on the Occasion of his Putting 
Forth a Book entitled ‘Pen and Ink.’” (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York.) 

Under the pretty title “Green Fields and Running 
Brooks”—a phrase which almost insists on continuing 
itself into “ Sermons in Stones ”—the most recent produc- 
tions of James Whitcomb Riley come to us, and prove the 
Hoosier bard to be a very prolific as well as a very sweet 
singer. These verses are, too, far more successful, in our 
judgment, than the last volume but one that came to us 
from Indianapolis, “The Flying Islands of the Night,” 
for here Mr. Riley has kept closer within the bounds of 
what appears to be his own especial field. He is so very 
good when he describes the life about him that a reader is 
scarcely in sympathy with a departure from it. He is 
surely pre-eminent in telling ‘“‘ How John Quit the Farm,” 
of “What Chris’mas Fetched the Wigginses,” and of 
fishing or strolling “On the Banks of Deer Crick.” Not 
that Mr. Riley has to resort to dialect to attain his effects. 
There is nothing better in this book than certain touches 
in “A Country Pathway.” One might spend a lifetime 
on “a garter-snake across the trail ” and not hit it off more 
aptly than Mr. Riley, who simply says it “glances and—is 
not there.” (Bowen-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind.) 


The Journal of Political Economy 


If the reading of works on political science is keeping pace 
with the publishing of them, this country is indeed to be con- 
gratulated. It is but a few years since we welcomed “The 
Political Science Quarterly,” edited by the faculty of Columbia, 
as the first American magazine in which the students of this 
subject could secure the opportunity to teach or the opportunity 
to learn. Columbia was shortly followed by Harvard, and 
Harvard by Yale, while Johns Hopkins University has all along 
been publishing thesis after thesis upon this same range of 
subjects. Now the youngest of all the great American uni- 
versities, the University of Chicago, establishes its economic 
quarterly before it has completed its first year. The number 
before us begins with a comprehensive article by Professor J. 
Lawrence Laughlin upon the study of political economy in the 
United States. The increase in the work that is going on in 
this department is astonishing even to those who have re- 
marked upon it before. The years compared by Professor 
Laughlin are 1876 and 1892. Taking the great universities 
in their order, we find that at Brown the number of hours per 
year devoted to political economy has increased from 42 to 250; 
in Columbia, from 34 to 764; in Cornell, from 22 to 408; in 
Harvard, from 108 to 735; in Ann Arbor, from 45 to 756. 
The smaller colleges often show a like advance, and in many 
of them political economy was not taught at all at the earlier 
date. Professor Laughlin’s article is followed by a review of 
the “ Recent Commercial Policy of France” by Emile Levas- 
seur, one of the greatest of French statisticians. Then follows 
a liberal-minded article by President E. Benjamin Andrews, of 
Brown University, on “ Rodbertus’s Socialism.” In treating 
Socialism President Andrews endeavors to conform with a 
doctrine of Schaeffle which he quotes and which we are in- 
debted to him for quoting: “ You have not refuted a practical 
thought,” says Schaeffle, “when you have sketched no plan 
whatever by which it may conceivably be carried out, or drawn 
a caricature of such a plan. Fairly to judge ideas having a 
practical aim, you must set to work by supposing the most rea- 
sonable scheme you can think of for their execution.” If the 
“ Journal of Political Economy ” published by the new Western 
university will in this spirit treat the new ideas which are finding 
expression in the acts of Western Legislatures and the demands 
of Western political conventions, it will have a field of useful- 
ness rarely trenched upon by its predecessors. 


x) 


Historical Essays. By Henry Adams. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York.) By his monumental work upon the history 
of the United States during the administrations of Jefferson 
and Madison, Mr. Henry Adams has won for himself a place 
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among American historical writers second only to Henry 
C. Lea in scholarship, to John Fiske in style, and to James 
Schouler in generous comprehension of the spirit of the people 
during the period he describes. The volume of historical 
essays here before us contains some of Mr. Adams's less care- 
ful work. But there is one essay in it which will be read with 
great interest by scholars, and another which possesses great 
popular interest. The essay that is of value to scholars is that 
upon “The Bank of England Restriction ” during the period of 
the Napoleonic wars. By the Act of Restriction the Bank 
of England was relieved of the necessity of redeeming its notes 
in coin. “None of the prophesied evils,” says Mr. Adams, 
“ followed restriction. Month after month passed not only with- 
out bringing depreciation, but even rapidly increasing the stream 
of precious metals which flowed toward England.” Although 
the bank-notes were inconvertible, the highest premium reached 
by gold during the first fifteen years was nine per cent., and this 
premium did not exist at the time the bank circulation reached 
its greatest volume. No one can read Mr. Adams’s account of 
this experiment without recognizing the falsity of some of the 
current doctrines concerning paper money. The essay which 
possesses greatest popular interest is the account of the New 
York gold conspiracy, which has recently been summarized in 


sO many newspapers in their biographical notices of Mr. Jay 
Gould. 


Mr. E. N. Buxton is well known in London municipal affairs 
and in English political life generally. He is also an ardent 
sportsman when his many activities give him the chance to put 
gun on shoulder. In Short Stalks he writes of trips undertaken 
in short vacations, when, with the true English ardor for sport, 
he has hastened by lightning express to the ends of the earth, 
killed something or other, and returned with equal speed to 
resume his political duties. Thus he writes of hunting the wild 
sheep in Sardinia, the chamois in Switzerland, the elk and bear 
in the Rocky Mountains, and the wild goat in Asia Minor. 
There are also accounts of difficult ascents in the Alps. Apart 
from the record of hunting and personal adventure, there is a 
good deal of clever and witty observation on human nature the 
world over. The illustrations are furnished by Mr. Edward 
Whymper, and are similar in manner to the admirable pictures 
which are to be found in his own more famous books. The 
typography and general make-up of the book are admirable. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


A book beautiful in form and in spirit is Mr. John Albee’s 
Prose Idyls, a series of brief chapters very difficult to describe, 
but very easily read. The title suggests the character of the 
work, or rather of the play of the author’s mind; since one 
charm of these short prose meditations and fancies is the ap- 
parent ease with which they are put forth. Mr. Albee had 
approved himself as the possessor of a very delicate fancy and 
a very charming style. In this book he reveals a quality of 
nature quite as much as a quality of mind, and it is this quality 
which gives his work its greatest interest. In these busy days, 
the energies of which are so largely directed toward material 
ends and expended in dealing with material things, it is delight- 
ful to go apart and touch life through the imagination in the 
pure and delicate ways which Mr. Albee has chosen. He 
brings us into the poetic mood, which is the mood in which the 
best things of life are not only credible but actual. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


The idea of a selection of humorous passages translated 
from the national literatures of the great countries of Europe 
is so attractive that one wonders it was not undertaken long 
since. In The Humor of France, The Humor of /taly, and 
The Humor of Germany we have this idea well carried out. 
The translators are, respectively, Elizabeth Lee, A. Werner, and 
Hans Miiller-Casenov. As might be expected, the French se- 
lection is the most brilliant, though the German, perhaps, comes 
closer to the accepted definition of humor as distinguished from 
wit, and is, moreover, better translated. The Italian volume is 
slighter, and, on the whole, disappointing. Ail three contain many 
newspaper skits, the origin of some of which is certainly Ameri- 
can. The books are pleasant to take up for odd minutes’ read- 
ing, but one can easily have a surfeit of the professedly humor- 
ous. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


The old-fashioned great folio atlas, with its unwieldy maps, is 
fast giving way to the convenient large octavo book. An ex- 
cellent specimen of this species of handy reference-book is 7he 
Universal Atlas (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York). This con- 
tains about one hundred and twenty single or double page maps, 
including county and railway maps of the United States. The 
type of the maps is remarkably clear, and in ease of use there is 
a decided advance over the work of a generation or two ago. 
The book gives also many statistical tables showing the popula- 
tion of the United States by counties (census of 1890), and of 
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arge cities and nations throughout the world, and affording 
much other valuable information. We have used the book in 
office work with satisfactory results, and can cordially commend 
it to others. 


The Story of Mary Washington (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston) is graphically told by Marion Harland. Few women 
could bring to this subject the peculiar fitness of this writer. A 
Virginian by birth and sympathy, she enters fully into the 
spirit of the correspondence and the home life of those early 
days. She has given such a picture of true womanhood, such 
a portrait of an ideal mother, true to the standards of her own 
high nature, as leaves in the reader’s mind the impression of 
being introduced to a new character. The book proves what 
has been often stated, that biography is true history. For the 
real history of a people is not written in its wars, but in its 
homes. This is a capital book for young as well as older 
readers. 


General O. O. Howard’s life of General Taylor in the “ Great 
Commanders” series (D. Appleton & Co.) is a conscientious piece 
of work. Zachary Taylor, however little of a statesman he may 
have been, certainly was a soldier of endurance, courage, and 
resource. His story is practically the story of the Mexican war, 
and, as might be expected, it is the military rather than the 
political or international side that comes to the front in General 
Howard’s biography. The author is readable in style through- 
out, and can be congratulated on having produced a good 
though not a great work. One sentence of General Taylor’s is 
worth repeating. When asked his view about a Nicaragua 
canal, he promptly replied: “ Private enterprise, properly pro- 
tected.” , 


According to George Batten’s Directory of the Religious 
Press of the United States (George Batten, 38 Park Row, New 
York, $1.50), a very cleverly compiled and interesting little 
manual, there are 1,191 religious newspapers in this country. 
Of the denominational papers the Baptists lead the list with 181 
periodicals ; the Methodists come next with 173; the Catholics 
are third with 134. There are 216 periodicals which are classi- 
fied as undenominational. The Pentecost Church and the 
Buddhists are each represented by one publication. 


% 


Literary Notes 


—The Chicago “ Inter-Ocean ” appeals to the public in behalf 
of the widow of Dr. Elisha Kent Kane, the Arctic explorer, who 
is said to be sick and in want. 

—The admirers of that extraordinary romance, “ Peter Ibbet- 
son,” will be glad to learn that Mr. Du Maurier is writing and 
illustrating anew novel for the Harpers. 

—A number of letters written by the late Walt Whitman to 
his mother during the Civil War, when he was nursing soldiers 
in the Washington hospitals, will be published in the “ Century.” 

—William Hale White has acknowledged the authorship of 
“ Mark Rutherford ” and other works. The Cassell Publishing 
Company are about to issue the books in a new edition, which 
will include Mr. White’s translation of the “ Ethics of Spinoza.” 

—A very interesting department in the “ New England Maga- 
zine” is that conducted by Mr. Walter Blackburn Harte 


‘under the title “In a Corner at Dodsley’s.” Mr. Harte con- 


tributes evéry month a keen and thoughtful discussion of literary 
topics. 

—The friends and admirers of Walt Whitman are raising a 
fund for the purchase of his home in Camden. An organiza- 
tion has been formed for this purpose, with Dr. Daniel G. Brin- 
ton as its President and Horace L. Traubel as its Secretary. 
The sum of $500 has already been subscribed, and $1,500 
more is needed. 

—The “ Magazine of American History ” has passed into the 
hands of the National History Company of 132 Nassau Street, 
which publishes the “ National Magazine.” The two journals 
will be united under the name of the older one (which is now in 
its twenty-ninth volume) with General James Grant Wilson as 
editor. The magazine will be enlarged and the price reduced. 

—The interesting announcement is made of the establishment 
of the American School of Elocution in connection with the 
American Academy of the Dramatic Arts, which is now very 
successfully conducted at the Berkeley Lyceum in this city, under 
the direction of Mr. Franklin Sargeant. The new School of 
Elocution is to offer a complete course of study and practice 
covering two years, and is to be conducted by Mr. Fletcher 
Osgood, who has had ample special training for his work, large 
experience in teaching, and who brings to his profession a 
peculiar effectiveness of method. Mr. Osgood is to be assisted 
by a number of specialists in different departments. 

[For Books Received see Table of Contents.] 
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With Our Readers 


I.— Correspondence 


From Florida 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Those of your readers who are consider- 
ing a Florida tour this winter, especially 
such as are interested in Chautauqua work, 
may be glad to know of Mount Dora, near 
Sanford, where the seventh annual As- 
sembly of the South Florida Chautauqua 
will be held from February 21 to March 
6, 1893. 

This little town lies in what is as yet 
almost a wilderness, but will be, when 
better known and provided with the first- 
class railway and hotel accommodations it 
needs, the true sanitarium of the South. 
The town lies on an elevation which in 
Florida might deserve to be called a 
mountain, overlooking Lake Dora, which 
is a real lake and not an insignificant pond, 
such as most of the thousands of Florida 
lakes are. Here, among the piny woods 
and far away from the damp and chilly 
air of the ocean and Gulf, is healing for 
delicate and diseased lungs, if anywhere in 
the South. The climate is as dry as Aiken 
or Thomasville, and is warmer, while the 
lake adds beauty to the scenery and offers 
exercise and recreation to such as desire 
some activity. 

The ordinary features of Chautauqua 
Assemblies are presented at Mount Dora— 
lectures, concerts, normal, Bible, and Greek 
teaching for Sunday-school teachers and 
ministers, physical culture, and the like. 
Of course this Chautauqua in the woods 
of distant Florida cannot bear comparison 
with the old Assemblies of the rich and 
populous North, but it nevertheless holds 
firmly to high ideals. This year it offers 
musical instruction by Professor C. C. 
Case, and English and Greek Bible in- 
struction by Professor Davis. There are 
three concerts—one by the Syracuse Glee 
Club—lectures by Dr. Conwell, of Philadel- 
phia, Drs. Northrop and Hovey, of Con- 
necticut, Dr. Mott, of Dubuque, Ia., C. E. 
Bolton, and others, and also three courses 
of University Extension lectures by Dr. 
Croffut!and Professors McGee and Clarke, 
of Washington. 

Round-trip tickets for one and one-third 
fare on the certificate plan, good for 
twenty days, may be obtained from most 
Northern cities, by sending for blank 
certificate to the Rev. R. T. Hall, Green- 
wich, Conn. al 


Bulgaria and Chicago 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The Bulgarian National Assembly which 
has just closed its annual session in 
Sophia has voted an appropriation of 
150,000 francs ($30,000) towards the 
expenses of its part in the Exposition to 
be held in Chicago in 1893. It has also 
appointed one of its nation to the post of 
director of its pavilion. This person, Pro- 
fessor V. I. Shopoff by name, is one of the 
teachers in the gymnasium for the educa- 
tion of girls in Philippopolis; Professor 
Shopoff is a graduate of Kings College, 
London—was a protégé of the late Lady 
Strangford. It would be hard to find a man 
better fitted for the purpose. Intaking these 
steps it will be seen that Bulgaria is wide 
awake and resolved to do what she can 
for her people. 

This action of the Government is quite 
in keeping with its record in the past 





twelve months, during which it proposed, 
planned, and successfully carried out an 
Exposition of its own. The outbreak of 
the cholera prevented the attendance of 
very many from outside its borders, but, in 
spite of all hindrances, over 100,000 per- 
sons were in attendance during the three 
or four months it was open; it closed on 
September 1,’92. Nearly 6,000 awards 
were made, in gold, silver, bronze medals, 
and favorable mention. The soldiers were 
admitted free; others paid. The grounds 
were lit by electric lights, the first thing of 
the kind in Bulgaria. The ground used 
for exposition purposes was formerly a 
graveyard. The removal of the stones 
and the laying out of the ground and the 
erection of the pavilions was done in so 
orderly a way and yet so speedily as to seem 
like a work of magic to the residents of the 
city of Philippopolis, where said Exposition 
was held. 
W. E. LOCKE. 


The Exclusion Bill 
The Other Side 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your issue of the 24th of December, 
W. L. Garrison sets forth his views on the 
Chinese Question under the heading “ A 
National Humiliation.” As one who 
knows something of this question, I beg 
that you will allow me to comment upon 
some of Mr. Garrison’s statements. 

Your writer launches out, in his plea for 
free immigration, by showing that a num- 
ber of years ago we invited the Chinaman 
to come to this country, and now pro- 
pose to keep himout. Hecalls this incon- 
sistent. If you invite a man whom you 
suppose to be a gentleman to visit at your 
residence, and then discover him to be any- 
thing but a gentleman, and eject him from 
your house, that is certainly not incon- 
sistent. And yet the case is parallel. 

Mr. Garrison’s attack upon Congress- 
man Geary needs no refutation among 
those who know that gentleman. Although 
a Democrat, his district has returned him 
for another term by a large majority, and 
this in spite of a Republican gerrymander. 
California, too, comes in for a share of 
your writer’s condemnation. ‘“ The low 
civilization and barbarous instincts of a 
California community,” as Mr. Garrison 
puts it, are doubtless all here—although 
the edticational returns do not show it— 
but we can console ourselves with the fact 
that our population was drawn from the 
East, and that the East must be even 
likewise. At least I think we of the West 
have more innate politeness than to insult 
our Eastern neighbors without knowing 
well whereof we speak. We will not, how- 
ever, follow Mr. Garrison into the pit of 
abuse where he has descended. 

We oppose the Chinamen on economic 
and on social grounds. It is unnecessary 
to set forth here our reasons for either. If 
Mr. Garrison could realize the ruin that 
has come to the sons and daughters of this 
great State through opium and kindred 
vices, if he could understand how often 
this ruin has come through the Chinaman, 
if he could be led through the reeking 
depths of one of our Chinatowns, perhaps 
some light might come to him on the social 
side of the question at least. 

We do not say that there may not be 
others as bad; perhaps there are. But 
we do say that the Chinaman has been our 
especial evil, and we called upon the 
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Nation to deal with him as such, and the 
Nation listened. When the Eastern legis- 
lators awake to their own immediate peril, 
in the Russian, the Hungarian, and the 
poverty-stricken of all nations, they will 
hardly find our Representatives voting 
“no” on any exclusion bill. 

The misguided persons who have institu- 
ted the Chinese Equal Rights League had 
best visit this coast and examine matters 
as they are, before penning more such 
articles as “A National Humiliation.” 
Uatil this is done, we shall pursue the even 
tenor of our way, knowing the justice of 
our position and the political rebuke we 
should give to any party which dare repeal 
the “ Geary Exclusion Law.” 

D. H. D. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Sunday-School Lessons 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
It is matter for congratulation that the 
Sunday-school of the Center Church of 
New Haven, after “four years’ study in 
the New Testament,” has at last turned its 
attention to study of the prophetic books 
of the Old Testament, as stated in The 
Christian Union of January 7, though it is 
difficult to understand why ‘it should be 
called a “new method of Sunday-school 
work,” since it is almost precisely the 
method adopted by the committee which 
prepares the International Lessons. 

We who followed these lessons last year 
(as it is evident the Center Church Sun- 
day school did not) were led through a 
very similar course. The previous year 
we had studied the history of Israel from 
the time of Saul to the Captivity, and last 
January we began to study the Messianic 
prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Eze- 
kiel, together with the lives of the prophets 
themselves, the story of Daniel, and some 
of the sweetest and most suggestive of the 
Psalms. 

That has always seemed to me one of 
the advantages of the International Course 
—that it gives one an “ all-round ” knowl- 
edge of the Bible, the lessons being for the 
first half of each year ih the Old Testa- 
ment, and the latter half in the New—the 
life of our Lord being studied as given by 
each of the evangelists in turn. 

The outline furnished by the Committee 
is capable of being filled out in the most 
simple and rudimentary way for the 
youngest scholars, or elaborated in the 
most thorough and exhaustive manner for 
Bible classes. Of course it is open to 
criticism in some respects, but I have yet 
tosee a course suggested that does not 
seem to me to be quite as much so. 

It must be no easy task to arrange a 
course, not only for one year, but succes- 
sive years, and not go over guite the 
same ground. And I, for one, feel 
that the International Lessons, if faith- 
fully followed and conscientiously stud- 
ied, with Bible in hand as well as 
helps, cannot fail to give one a full and 
comprehensive knowledge of the whole 
Book. 

And while I have my pen in hand, per- 


‘mit me to enter a protest against the 


“protest” which appeared in the same 
number of your paper. The experience 


of the writer was certainly a most unfor- . 


tunate and annoying one, but I am sure 
it could not often be repeated. I have 
attended many women’s meetings of local, 
presbyterial, synodical, and diocesan 
missionary societies, local and National 
W. C. T. U.’s, and various charitable 
associations, and I cannot recall one that 
was conducted in such a dilatory, uncer- 
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tain, and altogether unsatisfactory man- 
ner as the one described. And I must 
protest that the “powers of women” 
are quite past the “ ¢esting point” so far 
as concerns managing a meeting, keeping 
speakers to the point, and attending to 
the thousand and one details that go so 
far towards making public meetings a 
success. H. H. K. 


Holidays for the World’s Fair 


Zo the Editors of The Christian Union : 
In the present agitation of the Sunday 
opening of the World’s Fair I have failed 
_to see any consideration of the question of 
a weekly or monthly legal holiday through- 
out the months of the Fair, or at least 
throughout the summer months, in which 
the Saturday half-holiday is now so widely 
observed. Is not this phase of the ques- 
tion worth considering? I am told that if 
the Fair is to be opened at all, it must be 
opened almost unreservedly, with the atten- 
dant evils of Sunday excursions and other 
forms of traffic. 

Now, if this movement for the open 
Fair is chiefly backed by those who simply 
desire to make money, it ought to be op- 
posed by every American with a spark of 
patriotism in his breast. 

If,on the other hand, this movement 
comes from those who sincerely wish to 
benefit the working men and women whose 
holidays are few, why should we not legis- 
late for a weekly or monthly holiday for 
this special purpose, and leave the working- 
man as well as humanity in general in 
possession of its wisely guarded day of 
rest ? V.R.C. 


The Inter-State Commission 
A Criticism 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The creation of the Inter-State Railroad 
Commission seems to me to be somewhat 
similar to the prescription of bread pills. 
The people feel the necessity of limiting the 
railroads, and so the harmless little Com- 
mission was invented to pacify the people, 
and Judge Gresham did the people good 
service when he virtually kicked the Com- 
missioners out of court. The whole ques- 
tion of passenger and. freight rates is 
bounded by what is reasonable, and what 
is a reasonable rate is a question of fact, 
which is a question for a jury to answer 
after having all the facts presented to them. 

Herein is where the Commission fails. 
It is not a court with a jury, having power 
to bring the railroads into court and com- 
pel them to produce their books so that the 
question of reasonableness may be deter- 
mined by the jury ; and the probable cause 
why the railroads have submitted to any 
of the rulings of the Commission is be- 
cause they do not wish to put in their 
evidence. 

Of course if this line of action is pur- 
sued there will be no end to the railroad 
tariff litigation, and by the time the court 
of last resort has passed on the cases, the 
circumstances may have changed. But 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has declared that the railroads are 
public highways. Then the question may 
be asked, What right have private cor- 
porations to own and operate public high- 
ways for their own private profit ? 

The granting of charters for such pur- 
poses carries us back to the old feudal 
times when the king granted or sold to 
others the right or power to do that 
which he ought to have done himself; 





such a state of things should never 
have been permitted in this Republic, and 
the only true solution of the railroad ques- 
tion is for the United States, by virtue of 
the law of eminent domain, to condemn 
and take charge of all railroads, and annex 
them to the War Department to be oper- 
ated by men enlisted into the regular army 
for that branch of the service; this would 
eliminate the railroad service from politics. 
The United States to pay the value of the 
railroads in United States three per cent. 
bonds into the Supreme Court of the 
United States, there to be disbursed to the 
rightful parties claiming the same. 
F. M. W. P. 
Endicott, Neb. 


II.—Notes and Queries 


1. I wish to inform myself of woman’s history in 
the Catholic Church (commonly called Episcopal) 
from early times to the present; of the laws and 
customs of the Church regarding her ; the propor- 
tion of support she gave to the early Church, and 
statistics of work acknowledged hers ; her propor- 
tion in numbers—in fact, to obtain any and all in- 
formatien possible, and shall be very thankful if you 
can mention a book or books bearing on the subject. 
2. Is lip-reading, z. ¢., hearing by watching the lips, 
taught to the deaf, and not also dumb, so as to be of 
practical use sociably? 3. Is it possible to teach 
edults? 4. Where? CHS. 

I. See Uhlhorn's * Charities of the An- 
cient Church,” and the Rev. H. Wheeler’s 
“ Deaconesses Ancient and Modern.” Full 
information on all your points is hardly 
accessible. 2. It is. 3. Yes. 
done both by private teachers and in in- 
stitutions, one of which is in Northampton, 
Mass.—the Clarke Institution for Deaf- 
Mutes, where adults are received privately. 
Write for full information to Miss Laura 
De L. Richards, Providence, R. I. 


What is the prevailing opinion in the orthodox 
Christian Church about universal restoration? In 
conversation with two preachers just now they as- 
serted that Dr. Schaff was a Universalist in respect 
to this doctrine, to which I responded that | thought 
a large majority of the Protestant Christian Church 
in the world were believers in the final salvation of 
mankind; am I right? 

Taking all Christendom into account, 
the prevalent opinion among the various 
schools of orthodoxy, Catholic and Prot- 
estant, favors Restorationist views. Such 
an assertion cannot be made intelligently 
concerning Dr. Schaff. Orthodox Prot- 
estants in this country generally reject 
Restorationism. In European countries 
the reverse is true. 


1. Is Smith’s Bible Dictionary the best? Who are 
the publishers of the latest and best edition? 2. 
What book or books will give the intelligent, thought- 
ful layman a scholarly and yet easily understood 
résumé of the present status of Old Testament 
criticism—higher criticism, I mean? 3. Will Dr. 
Briggs’s defense be issued in book form for the 
public? 4. What is the best comprehensive Greek- 
English lexicon? D. Ss. 

1. Yes; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton. 2. R. F. Horton’s “ Revelation and 
the Bible” (Macmillan, New York). 
3. It is published in pamphlet by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York (50 cents). 
4. Liddell and Scott’s, revised edition, an 
abridgment of which is available for most 
undergraduate students. (Ginn & Co., 
New York.) 


Will you kindly inform me whose commentary of 
the Old Testament would be most beneficial for a 
young minister? W.B.S. 

Reading somewhat between the lines of 
this question, we should say that such a 
commentary for ordinary use as the “ Bible 
(or Speaker’s) Commentary ” would serve 
you as well as any, but that you should 
combine with it such books for a general 
view as Professor W. R. Smith’s “Old 
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P eptik Bread. 


Something New; Bread 
Without Yeast. 


Yeast bread (except when stale or 
toasted) when eaten, often ferments 
and causes sour stomach. 
Peptik Bread is made without yeast, 
and cannot ferment. It is healthier 
than yeast bread, promotes digestion, 
and is much less trouble to make. 


Peptik Bread can be made in an hour, 
Yeast bread requires 4 to 12 hours. 


The receipt for making Peptik 
Bread is copyrighted, but it is 
yours for theasking. Ifyou care for 
it, send name and address (a postal 
will do) to Cleveland Baking Pow- 
der Co, 81 Fulton St., New York. 





Testament in the Jewish Church ” (new 
edition), “Prophets of Israel,” and R. F. 
Horton’s “ Revelation and the Bible.” 


Can you tell me where and how I can get a copy 
of “‘ Every Man’s Life a Plan of God”? I think by 
Horace Bushnell. E. M. T. 


It is, we believe, in a volume of his en- 
titled “ Sermons for the New Life.” 


H. M.—The coming of Christ is so 
many-sided in its aspects and character- 
istics that no single definition exhausts 
the import of the phrase. Conversion is as 
truly the coming of Christ to the soul as 
of the soul to Christ; see Revelation iii., 
20. We think it more probable that the 
Revelation was written before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem than after. 


There is a book entitled ‘‘ The Parousia’’—a criti- 
cal inquiry into the New Testament doctrine of our 
Lord’s Second Coming, by Dr. J. Stuart Russell. It 
is a masterly work, and is an accepted authority 
among English scholars upon the subject of which 
it treats. It is published by T. Fisher Unwin, Lon- 
don. J. M..c, 


In reply to “E.C. B.’s ” question, I would say 
that the poem beginning 
Upon the white sea-sand 
There sat a pilgrim band, 
is by Francis Brown, and can be found in Dana’s 
‘* Household Book of Poetry.” 
M. H. H. 


I Lost 62 Pounds 


In 8 months, and was a misery to myself and all 
about me, from indigestion and liver complaint. 
Physicians here and in Huntingdon failed to help 
me, and when I had been confined to the house two 


Hood’s Cures 


morths, I began to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. In 
six days I began to relish food, gained 38 pounds in 
34 days, can eat well, sleep good, don’t have that 


Hood’s Cures 


tired feeling. In fact, my experience is that for 
indigestion and liver troubles and that tired feeling 


Hood’s sau. Cures 


forlam a newman. Any number of people in this 
town will confirm my statement. 
HARRISON Hovpt, Saxton, Pa. 








_HOOD'’S PILLS cure liver ills, constipation, 
biliousness, jaundice, sick headache, indigestion. 
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1). Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


The Naturalist on the 


River Amazons 
By HENRY WALTER BarEs, F.R.S., late Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Royal Geographical 
Society. With a Memoir of the Author 
by Epwarp CLopp. With Map and nvu- 
merous Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00. 





In company with Alfred Russel Wallace, the 
author, in 1848, began an exploration of the Amazons 
This for the collection of objects of natural history. 
is volume records the adventures of an eleven- 
—_ sojourn, during which specimens of nearly 
fteen thousand species were obtained ; and includes 
descriptions of habits of animals, sketches of Brazil- 
ian and Indian life, and various aspects of nature 
under the equator. 


Zz 
Rousseau’s Emile; 

Or, TREATISE ON EDUCATION. 
Abridged, translated, and annotated by 
WILLIAM H. Payn, Ph.D., LL.D., Chan- 
cellor of the University of Nashville, and 
President of the Peabody Normal College. 
The twentieth volume in the International 
Education Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Rousseau’s “ Emile”? may be regarded as the 
source of social, political, and educational ideas that 
advocate a return to nature. It is the most radical 
work of the kind ever written, and not only gave the 
primary impulse to Pestalozzi and Basedow, but set 
on hre all 4° and probably did more than any 
other book to bring about the French Revolution. 

No book is more he cj than this to provoke origi- 

nal thought in regard to the grounds of educational 

theories. 

A Comedy of Elopement 

By CuRISTIAN REID, author of “ Valerie Ay]l- 
mer,” “Morton House,” etc. No. 108, 
Town and Country Library. 12mo. Paper 


50 cents ; cloth, $1.00 
New Popular Edition of 


An Englishman in Paris 


NOTES AND RECOLLECTIONS. In one 
vol., 12mo. Paper, 50 cents. 


For sale by all bookseliers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 
D. APPLETON & CO. 


1, 3 & 5 BoND STREET, NEW YORK 








Master Sitentnene, esuedinines new veon rn 
ing Carols, and a Responsive Service. Favorite 
Sunday-Se ‘hool Song Writers bave contributed. 
16 pages, price 5 cents, post-paid. 

The Lord of Life. A new Easter Service of 
Song and Kesponses, prepared by J. R. Murray. 
Price, 5 cents, post- paid. Other good services at 
the same price are: The Risen Messiah,” “he 
Lives: 1“ Death's Conqueror,” ** The king of Love,” 

* Savior Victorious,” “ Easter Morning,” * The 
Risen Christ,” etc., etc. 


CANTATAS. 


Under the Palms, by Geo. F. Root. A work 
of standard merit for the Sunday-School. Price, 
30 cents, post-paid. 


Flower Praise, by Geo. F. Root. A beautiful 
little work, appropriate for the season. Price, 
20 cents, post-paid. 


Musical Visitor for March will contain a 
ood collection of Easter Anthems and Carols. 
rice, 10 cents a copy. 


Catalogue of Easter Music sent to any ad- 
dress, free of charge, on application. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
200 WABASH AVE. | 13 EAST 16TH ST. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 





Agents Wanted on Salary 


or commission. to handle the New Patent Sienient Ink 
Erasing Pencil. Agents making $50 per wee 
Monroe Eraser M’f’g Co., X1124, La al Wis. 





EN-HUR TABLEAUX SCENERY 
For Sas or To Let. 
Aete Sgavey’s STupIc, Walton ‘Ave., near 138th 
St. R. R. Station, New York. 
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Bg. NUMBER 
AMEND) Nps 
SUS "®& 


CONTAINING : 


A Defense of Russia. 
A reply to criticisms on the policy of 
Russia, by the Secretary of the Rus- 
sian Legation at Washington. 

§ Franz Liszt. 

S: By the famous French composer, Camille 

Saint-Saéns. With interesting illustrations. 

An Embassy to Provence. 

First paper in a series of delightful travel-articles, 
by Thomas A. Janvier, illustrated by Castaigne. 


The Autobiography of Salvini. 
Interesting records of the life of the great Italian 
tragedian, including experiences with Garibaldi 
in the defense of Rome. Illustrated. 


Preliminary Glimpses of the Fair. 
An article on the World’s Fair at Chicago, with 
many hitherto unpublished facts about the build- 
ings,— eccentric schemes that have been sub- 
mitted, etc., etc. By Clarence Clough Buel. 


Balcony Stories. 
. Two stories of life in Louisiana, by Grace King, 
illustrated by A. E. Sterner. 

Life in the Malay Peninsula. 


A travel-paper, with fifteen illustrations by Harry 
Fenn, Kenyon Cox, and others. 


_ MIDWINTER 


EROUEAD Dye 







‘sGoliath,’’ by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
A short story, complete in this number. 


The Cosmopolis City Club. 
A study of Municipal Reform in the guise of a 
story, describing the workings of a club organ- 
ized for city reform. By Washington Gladden. 


: The Voice of Tennyson. 


A timely paper by Dr. Henry van Dyke, de- 
scribing a visit to the poet in August, 1892, with 
frontispiece portrait engraved from ata s 
favorite photograph. 


» The Lustigs. 


A sketch of lifein New York City, by Mrs. Schuy- 
ler van Rensselaer,—the first story from the pen 
of a writer already famous in art-criticism. 


Stray Leaves from a Whaleman’s 

Z- <A graphic sketch of adventure in a 

whaler. By the late James Temple Brown, with 
nine illustrations, 


Sweet Bells Out of Tune. 


An instalment of Mrs. Burton Harrison’s society 
novel of New York life, illustrated by Gibson. 


An Art Impetus in Turkey. 
A description of a school of fine arts at Con- 
stantinople, with nine striking illustrations, 


Benefits Forgot. 
An instalment of the novel of life in Colorado by 
Wolcott Balestier. 
levy Professor’s Aberration. 
A short story by Florence Watters Snedeker, 
with full-page illustration by Francis Day. 


Uncle Ben and Old Henry. 


A story by Harry Stillwell Edwards, author of 
“Two Runaways,” with full-page illustration. 


Topics of the Time. 
“A Word from Russia,” ‘Efficiency of Ballot 
Reform,” ‘‘ Free Art a National Necessity,” etc. 


Open Letters. 
“How Pianists May be Different and yet Each 


be Great,” “‘The First Account of the Grand 
Falls of Labrador,” ‘‘Lincoln’s Last Hours,” etc. 


In Lighter Vein. 
Stories, poems by Mary Mapes Dodgeand others. 








Ready everywhere Wednesday, February rst; price 35 cents. Note the following 


SPECIAL OFFER: NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER FREE. 


In order that new readers may get Jirst chapters of Mrs. Burton Harrison's famous es novel, 
“ Sweet Bells Out of Tune,” and of “Benefits Forgot” and other serial features, we will give the N O- 
VEMBER AND DECEMBER NUMBERS FREE (the first of the new volume) to all new sub- 
scribers beginning with January, 1893, who ask for these numbers on subscribing. This applies on ‘4 
to NEW subscribers who begin after January. = Remit subscription price, $4.00, to the pu 
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lishers, or subscribe through 6b v or ne 


THE CENTURY CO. 33 East 17th Street, New York. 








Popular Science Monthly 
For February, 1893 


The Glass Industry. I. By Prof. C. HANrorpD 
Henperson. Traces the progress of glass-making in 
America during colonial times. 

A Marine Biological Observatory. By Prof. 
C. U. Wuitman. A plea for the extension of the 
work of research now carried on at Woods Holl. 

The sthetic Sense and Religious Sentiment 
in Animmals. By Prof. E. P. Evans. Contains 
evidence which goes to show that animals posses at 
least the rudiments of the finer mental faculties. 

Ghost Worship and Tree Worship. By Grant 
ALLEN. Shows the probability of the latter practice 
having grown out of the former. 

OTHER ARTICLES ON 

Man 1n Nature; Birps oF THE Grass LAnps (illus- 

trated); ScigNcE_AS A FACTOR IN AGRICULTURE; 

Habits OF THE GARTER SNAKE (illustrated); NUMBER 

Forms (illustrated); TrePANG (illustrated); SCIENCE 

TEACH'‘NG; PREHISTORIC TREPANNING; New STAR IN 

THE MitKy Way; Discovery OF SEXUALITY IN 

PLAN Ts: SERVILITY IN Dress; SKETCH OF ROBERT 

30¥LE (with Portrait). 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 


wane GERMAN 


is taught by an interesting method in GERMANIA, . 
monthly magazine for the me nay of the German 

and Literature. $2a Semple copies free. A } mad 
GERMANIA, Manc! eater, 


DLXON’S — 
American Graphite aecnive 5.84 « 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention Christian Union and send 16c. for 
samples worth double the money 














Libraries and 
Parcels of Books 
Bought 


Million Books in Stock 


Rare, Curious, Current. Libraries supplied 
cheaper than any Book Store in the World. 
Mammoth Catalogue Free. 


Leggat Brothers 


81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK 
3d Door West of City Hall Park 


BMS HORN 


(UNSECTARIAN.) 


NO PAPER LIKE IT ON EARTH 


Unique not Eccentric. 
Witty not Funny, 
Religious not Pious, 
Not for Sect but for Souls. 


WHOLE SERMONS IN A SENTENCE. 


Send a dime in stamps for three weeks trial. 
THE RAM’S HORN, 


$1.50 WOMAN’S TEMPLE, Read 
Per Year, CHICAGO it once. 


ONLY PAPER THAT EVERYBODY LIKES 


THE NEW CHRISTIANITY 


Published at Germantown, Phila. 











JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. fs 


SAMPLE COPY FREE 
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SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE COPIES 


The Ex pository Times 
Editor—Rev. JAS. HASTINGS, M.A. 


HE purpose of Zhe Expository Times is 

to record the results of the best study of 

the Bible in the present day, in an interesting 

and practically useful form ; and to stimulate 

and guide both ministers and laymen towards 

a fuller, more accurate, more fruitful study of 
the same inexhaustibly precious library. 


Published Monthly. Annual subscription (pre- 
paid), post-free, $1.50. 


“The cheapest and most useful magazine for a busy 
preacher.”’—London Methodist Times. 


The Critical Review 


of THEOLOGICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE 
Edited by Professor S. D. F. SALMOND, D.D. 
HIS Magazine is designed to furnish a 
Critical Survey of current Literature in 
Theology and Philosophy. The Reviews of 
Recent Publications are all ségwed, and ‘are 
contributed by scholars of recognized ability. 
It is not the Organ of any particular section of 
the Evangelical Church, but is conducted in 
the interest of all its branches, and addresses 
itself to all, whether Clerical or Lay, who give 
intelligent attention to the Religious questions 
of the day. 


Published Quarterly. Price. 4ocents. Annual pre- 
paid subscription (post-free), $1.50. 


The London Sgectator says: ‘*** The Critical Review’ 
deserves, and will to ali appearance aitain, success as an 
organ of the higher scholarship.”’ 


The above Magazines are published in Edinburgh 
by T. & T. CLARK, but by special arrangements 
subscriptions are received by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’SSONS 

743 & 745 Broadway, New York City 
Sole Agents for the United States. 








‘CA beautiful little book filled with 
beautiful thoughts.””— Boston Transcript. 


The Love of 
the World, 


BY MARY EMILY CASE. 
‘‘The Christian Union” says, ‘it 
is so naively spiritual, so charm- 
ingly unconventional, so delight- 
fully audacious, that we should 
like to lay it on the tables of all 
our readers as a New Year’s gift.’’ 


In dainty binding ; price $1.00. Sold 
by booksellers, or sent, post-paid, by 


THE CENTURY CO. 
33 East 17th Street, New York. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


NOS. 5 AND 6 COMBINED 
The only Hymn Book used by Messrs, 
Moody, Mills, Munhall, Whittle, Chapman 












and other Leading Evangelists. 
—_—— R 

Nos. 5 and 6, Combined, Lares type... cove _e60 

be ¥ ve Small type.....cccccces 45 
No. H or No. 6, either.....s.ccees covsecccccce 30 
No. 6, ¥. S.C. Bi ON a oe ce ceccee wooece 35 
Winnowed Songs for Sunday-Schools >........++. 35 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. | THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
Cincinnati and New York. New York and Chicago. 





ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS 


ONTENTS: Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience 
C of a sufferer. Liver complaint 3 oe ¥e3; 


stipatii ult of d F 
to be avoided. Mailed free to any address. 
JOHN H.McALVIN, Lowell, Mass.,14 years City Treas 


fl 


recent 
original 





A Weekly Catalogue 
to 
select from. 











Article 


Any prominent discussion, 
editorial, sermon, romance, 
poem, contribution 


Published 


in periodicals in the United States or Canada, may 
be had for ten cents of the Bureau of Current Infor- 
mation conducted by Zhe Weekly Review, Boston. 


The Weekly Review itself teems with 
information on all contemporaneous lit- 
erature, aside from the classified catalogue 
of periodical articles and books which 
It is strikingly 
10C. a Copy, 
$2.50 per year. 


fills the latter half of it. 
unique and comprehensive. 
on the best news-stands. 


A $10 subscription brings 
The Review FREE and 
$10 worth of articles be- 
sides, ordered at your 
pleasure; or it makes the 
articles cost 7% cents 
each only. 


For those who must know what all the leaders write and say, there is nothing so 


useful or so economical. 
ence invited from all who seek 
money. 


Sample copy of The Review, ten cents. 


Correspond- 


greater power at the least cost of time and 
J. MORRISON-FULLER, Publisher, 5 Somerset St., Boston. 
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times. 


cal Hymnal, and the Pastor, Rev. 


‘* There is no question of its superior 


Specimen pages on application. Address 


KKKKKKKKKKKKEKES 


The Evangelical Hymnal 


Compiled by 
Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall and Sigismond Lasar 


This book contains approved versions of 600 excellent hymns with 
tunes by the most celebrated composers of ancient and modern 
The adaptation of tunes to hymns has been made 
with special reference to a higher standard of 
Ecclesiastical Music than may be found 
in any other American Hymnal. 
The Jefferson Ave. Presbyterian baa, Detroit, Mich., has recently introduced The Evangeli- 


z W. Carson, writes: ‘* Again I wish to express my satisfaction 
with your excellent hymn book. The more we use it, the better we like it.”” 


: or quality and its greater fitness for use in worship, as compared 
with much of the popular church music of the day.””"— The Congregationalist. 


Oct., 621 pp., 613 Hymns and Tunes. 
Examination copies free to Pastors and Committees; may be returned if not adopted. 


A.S. BARNES & CO., 751 Broadway, New York 


Biographical Index. Price, $1.75. 
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Are you a lover of Music ? 
Add to your collection 


MARCH TREASURY. 

Contains 47 Favorite Marches for Piano. 
EVERY-DAY MELODIES. 

69 Popular Melodies within compass of a 5-octave 


Cabinet Organ or Piano. 
Elegantly bound in Paper. Each 50 cents. 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS. 


50 Easy Classical Pieces for Piano. 


CLASSIC TREASURY. 


$8 Master Pieces for Piano. Classical authors. 
Finely bound in boards. Each $1.00, 


Mailed on receipt of price. Send for circular. 





BOOKS | wise evans sey 











HAMILTON S. GORDON, 13 East 14th St., N. Y. 
R ARE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
Send 10 cents postage fer a package 

WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, 
“ EasterDawn,” ‘‘ After Three 

AMR AA frees, ath, handsome illustrated 
MUS |C _Bisapramaesn teins tenet 
. Madison St., Chicago, II. 








Avoid Damp ard Chilly Rooms, 


‘“CARBONITE”’ coat. 


CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 
NO SMOKE, NO SMELL. 


Burns Anywhere 
WITHOUT CHIMNEY 
BUT BEST IN OUR 

PORTABLE HEATERS, 
KITCHEN, LAUNDRY STOVES, 
FOOT AND CARRIAGE WARMERS. 
For Living Rooms, Bay Windows, 
Bathrooms, Butlers’ Pantries, 
Extensions, Greenhouses, 
Art Galleries, Stables, Dairy, 
Carriages, Sleighs and Vehicles. All places where 


heat is desired. 
SEND FOR LEAFLET. 


SoLp BY THE HOUSEFURNISHING AND STOVE TRADB. 
AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL CO., 
67 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
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Financial 


The rate for money shows that a con- 
tinuous influx of funds is taking place in 
the central money market here, and the 
banks are more anxious to loan their 
money regardless of rates than they have 
been for six months past. The accumula- 
tion of over twenty-two and a half million 
dollars surplus reserve shown in the 
city banks at the end of this week is clear 
proof that any adverse changes in markets 
cannot be charged to a scarcity in the 
money markets. The effect of such a 
plethora is to make gold shipments all the 
easier. If we had a 5 or 6 per cent. money 
market we should probably have little of 
gold exports at this time ; but the demands 
for replenishment from the Bank of France, 
due to the large outflow of specie from 
her treasury two weeks ago, and the con- 
tinued demand from Austria to fortify 
her finances against her contemplated 
return to gold redemption, account 
for the exit of about $4,000,000 gold 
during the past week. These two coun- 
tries are paying premiums still to get 
gold, notwithstanding that, in the case of 
France, her bank has a very large surplus. 
The confidence which was felt in the 
probable repeal of the silver-purchasing 
act before the close of the year, weakens 
somewhat with the delay and the depress- 
ing stories of the improbability of such a 
step being taken at this session of Con- 
gress. Many commercial and _ financial 
centers are petitioning for the immediate 
repeal, and it is more than likely that such 
a pressure will be brought to bear, in case 
of much further delay, as to force a vote 
on the repeal resolution. The House of 
Representatives has fixed on February 9 
as the day on which this repeal resolution 
shall come up for debate. A thorough 
discussion of this resolution would prove a 


-very wholesome and, we believe, effective 


influence in favor of the repeal. It is 
difficult to see how any reason for continu- 
ing such purchases can be discovered. In 
the meantime all business is checked and 
all enterprises are held in obeyance await- 
ing the slow movement of a reluctant and 
rather stolid Congress. 

The condition of the iron trade for the 
year just past is rather remarkable. We 
are now the leaders of the world in the 
magnitude of our iron production. The 
product for 1892 in net tons exceeded that 
for 1891 by a million tons, and reached 
the unprecedented figure of 10,255,840 
tons. These figures are taken from the report 
of the American Iron and Steel Company 
of Philadelphia. Great Britain’s product 
has not been ascertained for the year as 
yet, but it will show, when published, prob- 
ably nearly two million tons less than the 
above figures. This magnitude of pro- 
duction is partly due to the low figures, 
which make it possible for our markets to 
expand. Cheapness stimulates consump- 
tion. 

The merchandise export trade for the six 
months ending with December 31, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
1891, shows a falling off of $92,000,000, 
which gives us a favorable balance of 
only $14,750,000, about, as compared with 
merchandise imports, for the time named, 
against a balance in favor of exports of 
$155,500,000 in the six months corre- 
sponding of 1891. This is a heavy re- 
duction, but we must not forget the 
extremely favorable conditions of 1891. 

Notwithstanding the unfavorable weather 
during the past week, forty-seven roads 
make returns of 3 02 per cent. increase in 
their gross earnings, with the favorable 





feature still prevailing that the Southern 
roads, especially the Texas lines, are in- 
creasing heavily, and have been for some 
weeks, due to the advance in rates. The 
returns from seventy-nine roads for the 
second week in January show 2.60 per 
cent. increase, notwithstanding the obstruc- 
tions from snow and the great earnings of 
1891. 

The stock market has been irregular 
and largely dominated by the active spec- 
ulation in “ Industrials,” resulting in a 4 to 
5 percent. decline in the Distilling and Cat- 
tle Feeding stock, and a rise of 10 percent. 
in the Sugar Refining Company’s shares.. 
There has been something of a halting mar- 
ket in the Grangers, but yet with a general 
tendency toward higher quotations in the 
list at large. Union Pacific, Burlington 
and Quincy, Rock Island, Ann Arbor, 
Lake Erie and Western preferred, and 
several leading stocks, have made advances 
of from 1 to 3 per cent. The security 
markets, both in stocks and bonds, want 
to advance, but are kept down by the ap. 
prehensions respecting the gold shipments. 
We believe that all good and fair bonds 
and stocks are low, and are safe to pur- 
chase for an advance, and we look for an 
extraordinary appreciation in values within 
the next twelve months, due to the ex- 
traordinary earnings which 1893 will wit- 
ness in behalf of all the railroads in this 
country. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


TORE ERONDAED soo sccneccaccssswves $8,105,800 
Specie, increase........ereeeeeeeves 652,400 
Legal tenders, increase ........++++ 2,165,300 
Deposits, increase.........+++eeeees 8,816,000 
Reserve, increase.......ssseeeeeeeee 613,700 


This increase in the reserve gives the city 
banks a surplus reserve of $23,200,000, 
about. Money closes at 2% per cent, 
averaging not much above this for the 
week, 

The Bank of England reduced its rate 
of discount to 2% per cent. from 3 per 
cent., which has been the rate for months. 

WALL STREET. 





FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 
Building, 










308 & 310 


Walnut St., 
d ? Philadelphia 
CASH CAPITAL............ .. 500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all: other claims............. 2,541,873 61 
Surplus over all Liabilities.... 141,428 86 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893, 


$3,183,302.47 


THOS. MONTGOMERY, President. 
clas RICHARD MA RIS Seeley nd T 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, a 
LJ DAWSON, Secy. Agency Deft. 
eineeeenn: Thomas H. Montgomery, Charles 
P. Perot, mee Morris, Joseph E. Gillingham, Pember- 
ton S Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, Alexander Biddle, 
Charles S. Whelen, ‘Edward F. Beale, Jr. 





The JVjiddlesex 
Banking (Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

2 es $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 137,287 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures secured by deposit 
of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York, or the Security Company of Hartford, Conn. 
Amount of issue /imzted by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
tees, E.xecutors, &c., can invest in these bonds. 








Your Income 


may, perhaps, be doubled, 
and your principal made 
safer than at present. 
Our book will tell you 
how ; sent free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. e2emiess 


Please mention The Christian Union 


Mass, Real Estate Co, 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends 7 Per Cent, 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 





Authorized Capital, - - $2,000,000 
Capital paid in, - - - 1,400,000 
Surplus, - - ~ ” 100,000 


ORGANIZED IN 1885. 
Paid Dividends of 5% per annum for 4% years. 
Paid Dividends of 7% per annum since July, 1890. 
Average Dividend since organization over 6% per 
annum. 
Surplus at close of last fiscal year, over $100,000. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 


Send to or call at the office for information. 


Ample security and 

WH AT eight per cent. inter- 

rest, with privilege 

of withdrawing their 

We Offer money on short no- 
tice. 


Paid-in Capital, 


$950,000. Sinking 
hves ( [S Fund Mortgages our 
specialty. 
Over 3,000 investors and no dissatisfied ones. 
THE HOME SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
For full particulars address 


H. F. NEWHALL 


Manager Eastern Office, 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SAFEST oF att INVESTMENTS 


CITY ano BONDS “tien on all 

COUNTY Pitheir [imita. 

Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application. 
N. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 


15 Wall Street, New York. 
BOSTON. CHICACO. 














Liebig COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef 


Do you want a cup of 
BEEF TEA? See that it is 
made from the GENUINE. 
Incomparably the best. 
Pure, palatable, refresh- 
ing. Dissolves clearly. 











See Baron Liebig’ 4 i 
signature in b LS 
on each label, thus: 








an 
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THE AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 





Fighty-third Annual Statement 


Showing the Condition of the Company Jan. Ist, 1893 








ASSETS : LIABILITIES: 

BROAN SUS AtO i ios es cdg uaswwe sie $252,296 60 | Losses in process of adjustment, 
Loans on First Mortgages ..... 1,234,600 00 including all unpaid losses... $466,840 64 
Ground Rents, well secured.... 7,253 34 | Reinsurance Fund, term....... 1,524,289 28 
United States Loans.......... 33:750 00 “ “permanent... 546,182 61 
Railroad Bonds and Loans..... 1,236,676 61 | Dividend uncalled for......... 460 00 
Call and Time Loans .....:... 123,900 oo | Commissions unpaid.......... 4,101 08 
Interest and Repts due and CashiCaeiey 6225.05 secs oucees 500,000 00 

BCU CS Sits oe cea SRO4O0 7'E PP OUNplUsio ts o/c so: 0's.05 0 olan seine 141,428 86 
Premiums in course of collection, 97,237 68 
Cash in Banks and Office of 

ROR EIRIOY oh lois in6) score horeua lose 175,647 53 

TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893, $3,183,302 47 $3,183,302 47 














THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President 
CHARLES P. PEROT, Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM F. WILLIAMS, Ass’t Sec’y. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec’y and Treas. 
WM. J. DAWSON, Sec’y of Agency Dep’t. 


DIRECTORS : 
ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
CHARLES P, PEROT, 
JoserH E. GIL_incHam, 





Tuos. H. Montcomery, 
IsRAEL Morris, 
P. S. HuTcHinson 


SAMUEL WELSH, 
Cuas. S. WHELEN, 
Epwarbp F, BEALE, Jr. 
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2 IT «WILL COST YOU NOTHING. 


D US YOUR ADPRESS on a postal and 
wil RECEIVE THE FINEST CA ALOGUE E OF 


| PrANOS»*ORGANS 
B}rul Show you bow ts SAVE BSLOO 
Satisfaction guaranteed — you pay. CUT THIS OUT 


and mail it to us. You will b 
ns ants Cae Wie te © surprised at the result, But you 
whew Jersey. hi 


“aCORNISH & CO., (as7pashes) WASH Jersey. 


—— 
ny os ta ATR nr rr ifr 
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EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 








New York City 





New York, New York City. 
CHERMERHORN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in 


Established 1855. 3 East 14TH ‘rreet, N. Y. 





Connecticut 





Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
$500. 18th year. M Ly 50- page circular tells what 
chuatan means for a 8 boy b ny — of character 


stands a with us. over 
DERICK. Ss. CUR IS, Ph. ‘B. (Yale ’69). 





Connecticut, Hartford (in the suburbs). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantage for —. study, and 


health. T * to $6 age 
health. Terms, $500 to Seo SMITH, Principal © 





Illinois 





Ixurnors, Chicago. 
HE LORING SCHOOL. University-Prepara- 
tory. (Established 1876.) CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
ee "THE LORING SCHOO — 
2538 Prairie Ave., Chicago, 





Massachusetts 





MassacuusETTs, Boston, 50 Bromfield St. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


No charge to acnan sm for teachers. 
FOSTER, Manager. 





MAssAcuusetTTs, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


New York 
New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 


HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, B.S. A.M., President. 











New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi 

vidual instruction. _ Special attention to college prepara- 


tion. Expert teachers in Classics, ee, and 
Sciences. Native teachersin Modern ages. Gym- 
nasium. Resident students. Mary B. Wuiton, A.B., 


and Lots A. BANGs’ (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue.) 





New York, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARIMENT. 
CATALOGUE FREE. For further information 
apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 





New York, New York City, care of Christian Union. 
| K 7ANTED—A man and wife to take entire charge 
of a boarding-school for girls, with local day- 
Large 
pleasant 
artially 

it man, 
hristian 


school, situated in a small village of Connecticut. 

house with room for twenty-five boarders 

grounds, and good school buildings. School. 

endowed. A good, permanent business for the ri 

rf or information apply to C., No. 3,260, care of 
nion. 





Pennsylvania 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
ALNUT LANE SCHOOL. Boarding and 
Day School - Girls. 36th year opens Se wd 
28. 48. Academical and college preparatory courses. 
EODORA B. RICHARDS, 
Miss gaRa FOCRY TRACY. A.M.. peti ~ my 





‘TIFFANY-GLASS:-&- DECORATING: COMPANY. 
"FURNISHERS '& GLASS WORKERS DOMESTIC & ECCLESIASTICAL, 


\ 
-DECORATIONS: - MEMORIALS: 


«333+ TO» 341 - FOURTH -AVENUE - NEW: YORK* 
IMPROVED HALL. TYPEWRITER. 


best and most simple ma- 

oun made. Interchangeable ¢ 

Type into all languages. Dure 

able, easiest ved. by rapid as 

any. Endorsed by the Cle! : 
and literary ‘people Send tor 

Agents ¥ 


Tilustrated ‘C: 
 Typevriter 













The African Kola Pian 
Asth ma discovered in Congo, W 4 
can an is Nature’s Sure 
pure for 2 Asthms. Guaranteed er No 
Export ore Oftce, 1 1164 TEEE by New i Pn 
Ee icmvesran tba vine Vine 8t. Pincanati Onin 


wanted. Adan 
Co., 611 Wash. Ste Boston, Mass. 











GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the qperetions of digestion and quenpen and bya 
careful a fal SPP ion of the fine 5. well 
Coc r. Epps provid reakiast Lp — a 
delicately ‘aavered beverage which 
her doctors’ bills. it is is by the at Re use of > of pus suet 

es of diet that a constitution ‘may be grad uilt 

up until strong enough to resist every yon to wy ny 

undreds of subtle maladies are floating argund us ready 

to attack wherever there is a weak point: We cecape 
aang a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well f fortifed 

Rey and a properly nourished frame.”’—C#vs 


aszette. 
Wade simgt with boilin t milk. Sold only in . 
nd tins, by Grocers, labeled thus 
[AMES EPPS & CO., Rasemaatiie Chemists, 
London, England. 
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Books Received the best is cheapest. Strictly Pure White I 


8 bgt ; 
I ) Lead is best; properly applied it will not 
The Semen oe tae saree deta if i } al | } t scale, chip, chalk, or rub off; it firmly adheres 
C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE to the wood and forms a permanent base for 
an ae ee ee Oe Oe repainting. Paints which peel or scale have to be removed by scraping or 
s. BARTLETT & CO., BOSTON burning before satisfactory repainting can be done. When buying it is im- , 
Mitchell, H.G. Amos: An Essay in Exegesis. portant to obtain Ig 
- P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 


Hiram Goif’s Religion. 75 cts. ° P W ° L tre 
we Se trictly Fure VV hite Lead c 


Brief Sketch of Germany. $1. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON : : & = 
Fletcher, William I. An Index to General Litera- properly made. Time has proven that white lead made by the “Old Dutch L 
ture. $5. : process of slow corrosion possesses qualities that cannot be obtained by any 
Harte, iy & 448: sept orl go other method of manufacture. This process consumes four to six n.onths time i 
aler, N. 5. e interpretation oO a . 1.25. *, s : 
Thayer, W. R. The Dawnof Italian Independence. and produces the brands that have given White Lead its character as the r= 
2 Vols. $4. standard paint. ‘ens 
HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK are : “ KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) : 
sa Ee ge SARSCRONS SRRERL vy caves)“ FRRMESTSCH Ste itaborey : 
‘ iH. me 3 4 ” *“*LEWIS” iladelphia 
Van Ornum. William H_ Why Government at All? * ATYMER-BAUMAN © (bittsburgh) «s MORLEY " (Cleveland) we 
Maple,  taenas-ne inn No “Beginning;” or, The « BRADLEY " (New York) ““RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 
p Fundamenta allacy. $1. : ** BROOKLYN ” (New York) ** SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
-arshall, Nelson C. Proofs of Evolution. 50 cts. Ke ER” (St. Louis) “SHIPMAN ” (Chicago) 
Kerr, Tp and comet C. Tolman. The Gos- pent: | Bufialo) “ SOUTHERN ” (St, Louis and Chicago) 
Soclolog Po ler Laster oe Di ions be- “« DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) ‘““ULSTER" (New York) 
gy. Popular Lectures and Discussions os > iClacinaati “UNION” (New York) rec 
fore the Brooklyn Ethical'Association. $2. rm ECKSTEIN” (Cincinnati) : 
Jones, Jenkins L. The Cause of the Toiler. 10 cts. JEWETT” (New York) ig 
rele. Penete Lene er ee et are standard brands of strictly pure Lead made by the “Old Dutch” process. M: 
fore the becative Giicel Aasocietion. $2. You get the best in buying them. You can produce any desired color by foc 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, NEW YORK tinting these brands of white lead with National Lead Co.’s Pure White y 
Come, F renee. _ The Diamond Necklace. Edited Lead Tinting Colors. to: 
hate ‘sas 8 ouaram, BOSTON For sale by the most reliable dealers in Paints everywhere. ae 
Venable, W. H., LL.D. Let Him First Be a Man, If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informae 


and Other Essays. $1.25. tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. LO 
Botume, Elizabeth H. First Days Amongst the 


Contrabands. $1.25. NATIONAL LEAD co.. —_ 


, MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Milner, Alfred. England in Egypt. 


$5. 1 Broadway, New York. 
Carpenter, Edward. From Adam’s Beak to Ele- 











phanta. $3.50. 
A Paradise of ¥n lish Poetry. Arranged by H. C. Perfection in Mats 
Beeching. 2 Vols. $6 


is what we claim; not “‘as good as,” but detter than 
all others, Examination carries conviction, and the 
Hartman Flexible gets the bun. 


HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Symonds, John A. Inthe Key of Blue, and Other 
Prose Essays. $3.50. 

aes Henry A. The Crusaders. 75 cts. : 

Yonge, Charlotte M. An Old Woman’s Outlook in 





a Hampshire Village. $1. SASS (ek Neca. Sie Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York; 508 State St 
Kirkpatrick. A, F., DD. The Doctrine of the . AWN ae! ee Chicage : 51 and 53 S. For. 2 eid Phong ogg Catalogue 

Prophets. $1.75. Sm HARTMAN FLEX a and testivionsals ledire. 
West, Mary. A Born Player. $1. CAAA WY Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped ‘‘ Hartman.” ¢ 
Gracian, Balthazar. The Art ot Worldly Wisdom. 

Translated by Joseph Jacobs. $1. A 








JAMES POTT & CO., NEW YORK , 
The Genesis of the American Prayer-Book. Edited 
by Rev. C. E. Stevens. 


Chocolat Menier 
is the beverage of 
beverages for ev- 
ery one who wish- 
es to keep the 
7 brain fresh_ and 
vigorous. Pure 
chocolate unites in 
a perfect form all 
the qualities for 
a healthy and 
strengthening liq- 
uid food, and con- 
j trary to the popu- 
lar supposition, 
(founded on the 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Duffy, Bella. The Tuscan Republics. $1.50. 
Gale, Norman Rk. A Country Muse. §1. 
Usher, J. E., M.D. Alcoholism and its Treatment. 





1.25. 

Loring, Caleb W. Nullification and Secession. 

ebster's Argument. $1. 

Clarke, Joseph 1.C. Malmorda. 73 cts. 

Scott, William F. The Story of a Cavalry Regi- 
ment. $3.50. 

‘ Whist “ao. Arranged by William G. McGuck- 

in. $1. 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Tanner, Edward A., D.D. Baccalureate and Other 
Sermons and Addresses. $1.50. 
Mills, Rev. B. Fay. Victory Through Surrender. 


0 cts. 
Stalker. James. Rev., D.D. Menand Morals. $1. 
Cocke, A. R. Studies in Ephesians. 75 cts. 
ROBERTS BROS., BOSTON 
De Balzac, Honoré. Lost Illusions. Translated by 
Katharine P. Wormeley. $1 50 
comeses, Helen. In Foreign Kitchens. 50 cts. 
Van Ness, Thomas. The Coming Religion. $1. 
Gratry, A. Guide tothe Knowledge of God. 1 rans- commended to ev- 
lated by Abby L. Alger. $3. ——= ery brain worker in 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK aS place of using that 
Ropes, John C. An Atlas of the Campaign of | which only stimulates without strengthening. 


Ferry’s 
Seeds 


and reap a rich 
harvest. They are always reliable, 
always in demand, always the best. 


ERRY’SSEED ANNUAL 


For 1893 is invaluable to every Planter. 

Jt is an encyclopedia of the latest farming 

information from the highest authorities. 
ailed Free 
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use of impure mat- 
ter sold as choco- 
late,) itis the Rem- 
edy a exeellence 
1 for Dyspepsia.— 
j ‘Acup of the CHO- 
COLAT MENIER 
{ immediately after 
eating will produce 
digestion in three 
hours. It is re- 


N 








4 dollai dis a dollar earned.” 

This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
delivered free anywhere in the 
















Waterloo. $5. COCOA and CHOCOLATE can no more be com- U.S., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Ropes, John C, The'Campaign of Waterloo. $2 50 pared with each other than Order, or Postal nant gooey 

Briggs. emer as . D. The Higher Criticism of Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. ee ee are * 0. | 
e seexateucn. $1.75. CHOCOLAT MENIER offers what the most particular ge ; ves, there- 
Blake, Rev. Buchanan. How to Read the Prophets. epicures seek and all medical men desire: a whole- PR chee rtesnee een. 
A a Si Eas wer ype = Wif some, agreeable food of a decided renovating power. and@f any one is not satisfied we 
"i 50 ir Edwin, Adzuma, orthe Japanese Wife. A sample of this incomparable chocolate—CHOCO- will = ag sor = ie 
-50. as LAT MENIER—will another pair. mitheC, DLE. 
Ward ieee iD A ‘Republic Withe a Presi- | be sentto any ad- saa A ™ oR oe 1 to 8, end 

dent $1 ‘ Seen ere dfess if you name CHOCO LAT half sizes. fh mn fs 
Chambers. C. Haddon. Thumb-Nail Sketches of | this publication. MENIER * “‘Tilustrated 
K Fg Life. $1. eektehoame Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LBS. Catalogue 

<ufferath, rice. Ri ; ifal. : : ‘ ‘ : 2 

$1.35. a anne Sieaguar'e Paneth lists of their CUS- |e ampes SENTFREE. MENIER,N.Y. 4 148 FREE 
tomers to be sup- ed Capital. $1,000,000. 





plied with samples. MENIER, Union Sq., New York 


! mothers, for 

i Zealous the happle | sesumence oe 7 MI 
iM ness and health of their chil- FREE TO ALL: BOV / N NE 

dren, should send to Wool- fo tell Barmy NX’ 

rich & Co., Palmer, Mass., for D genuna Ounciuner ; 
pamphlets (free) on rearing Ines, San Feors, 4) | (General Grant lived 
children. Set of cards free for etc., will be mailed fj 


ss FREEtoall applicants. a 
stamp. Sold by Druggists, plete Plant Cataloons on Bovinine the last g 
C 


published. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 20 Rose fi our mont h S of h 1 S 


HOUSES, 45 GREENHOUSES; 30 acres NURSERIES, 


Addr 
1 a gear eras b. NANZ & NEUNER, Lovisyriis, Kr. & | life. 


ealy by F. Hiscox. 858 B’way-N.¥. Write for book of 
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Horlick’s 


Malted Milk 


Consumption is always accompanied by weak 
digestion. _Indige-tion is often the first symp- 
tom of consumption. The prime object in 
treatment is to supply a food that the patient 
can digest. 


A Food for 


a consuming, wasting disease (consumption) is 
found in Horlick’s Malted Milk; it is ready for 
instant use, and contains the required fats com- 
bined with the other elements of nutrition 
specially prepared in a palatable form that the 
weakest stomach will digest and assimilate. 


Consumptives 


require fats. Milk fat is the best. Itis readily 
digested when combined in the form of Horlick’s 
Malted Milk. Ask your physician about this 
food. 


At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians. Send 
to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


SNoenold 
Constable c Kk a 


Spring Woolens 


English Worsteds ; 
Scotch Vicuna, Llama, 
and Cheviot Suitings ; 
Covert Coating and 
Venetian Cloth 


For Top Coats. 





English Trouserings, Stripes 
and Fancy Weaves; 
New Shades in Riding Habit 
and Hunting Cloths ; 
Black Blue, and Colored 
English Serges. 


Spring Cottons 
“DPD. & J. Anderson’s ” 
Zephyrs, Fancy Crépes. 
“Freres Kochelin’s ” 
Printed Organdies, 
MULLS AND NAINSOOKS, 
Printed Plumetes, 


Stripe Linons, 
Plain and Glacé Batistes 


Broadway K 19th st. 


New York 





Bits of Fun 


Jones (meeting Brown in dry-goods 
store)—Hello, Brown, how are you? What 
are you doing now—got a steady job? 
Brown—I guess I have. I’m waiting for 
my change.—Zife. 


Landlady—Now, gentlemen, what part 
of the turkey would you prefer? Chorus 
of fifteen—Leg, please. Landlady—I beg 
pardon, gentlemen; I said turkey, not cen- 
tipede.— Boston Post. 


The Dilettante—You ought to see Mrs. 
Thompson’s magnificent home! It’s just 
full of Corots and Millets. The Parvenu 
—Terrible! Why doesn’t she try insect 
powder ?—Chicago News-Record. 


Just Missed It.—Miss Fitt—And so you 
were in the Crimean War, Major; were 
you with the Light Brigade in their heroic 
charge? Major Ananias Bluff—I—eh— 
came very near being in that historic 
charge, Miss Fitt. Never was so disap- 
pointed in my life. They would take but 
six hundred, and I—eh—was No. 601.— 
Puck. 


Dorfliinger’s American Cut Glass 
is shown in ever pygieip for the table and in beau- 
tiful pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. Genu- 
ine pieces have trade-mark label. C. Dorflinger & 
Sons. New Vork. 





The Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. 


ai 








From an orig ; ordinary paper with any 
pen, 100 copies can be made. socopies of type- 
writer manuscripts produced in 15 minutes. Send 
for circularsandsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 
22 Vesey St., New York. 





The best time to buy 
clothing undoubtedly is 
now. It don’t pay us 
to carry overplus until 
another season. People 
who visit our stores this 
month will find reduc- 
tions that are very un- 
usual. 


E. O. THOMPSON 


Importer, Tailor, and Clothier 
245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ALSO 
* $558 Chestnat &., | Philadelphia. 


177 Tremont St., Boston. 








worn knives, forks, spoons, ete.; 
quickly done by dipping in melted 
metal. No ex hin; 


—<— : *\a See eae 
CANCER freee’ ferme: 


nent Cure where we 
have had the first or vencunae opportunity 


for treatment. Referencesand complete infor mation 


Hyouars CANCER 


Drs. W. E. BROWN & SON, NortH Apams, Mass. 








You would like the lamp- 
chimneys that do not amuse 
themselves by popping at 
inconvenient times, wouldn’t 
you? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler. A tumbler breaks 
when it tumbles. 


Macbeth’s “pearl top’? and “pearl glass'"— 
they don’t break from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred: a chimney lasts for years sometimes. 


Pittsburgh, Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 





One of 
the deli- 





the lamps 
and keep them in burning 
order. 

“The Pittsburgh Lamp” 
has put an end to that. 

Will you send for a primer? 


PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





F EELS Good smells good 
and is good—Leather 
with Vacuum Leather Oil in 
it—25c, and your money back 
if you want it. 
Patent lambskin -with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store. 
_. Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. N- 








LADIES INFANTS CHILDREN YOUNG LADIES 
A Very Satisfactory Garment. 


9 Because 1t Supports Stockings and 
Underclothes from the SHOULDERS, 
* and has no stiff cords; fits with perfect 
ease and freedom. Elegant, and strictly hygienic, 
Sold by leading dealers. 
LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. 
ge” Send for Illustrated Price List. gr3 


THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICE CO., Brocklyn, N. Y. 











NABE 
belly nny es 


Piano Manufacture. 


BALTIMORE, NEW YORK, 
a2 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 Fifth Avenue, 
WASHINGTON, 817 Pennsylvania Ave, 
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By using Meade & 
Baker's Carbolic Mouth 
Wash, a delicious anti- 
septic preparation. Pre-_ 
serves the teeth and 
gums, cleanses the 
mouth, and purifies the 
breath. Pleasant to the 
taste. 


Read the following : 


RicuMonp, Va., April 16, 1892. 

Meade & Baker Carbolic Mouth Wash 
Co.: Gentlemen, — 

I take pleasure in saying that it was at 
my suggestion that Mr. Baker first 
prepared the Meade & Baker Carbolic 
Mouth Wash. I am aware of its compo- 
sition, and can assure the public that, 
after a thorough and practical test of its 
virtues for the past sixteen years, I have 
no hesitation in saying that in all cases 
in which a soothing, healing, agreeable, 
and disinfectant mouth wash is re- 
quired, it has no equal. 

W. LEIGH BURTON, Dentist. 


All Druggists sell it. 
50 cts. 


A sample bottle and treatise 
on the care of the teeth will 
be mailed free on applica- 
tion to 
MS408 & Baker Carbolic 
Mouth Wash Co., 
3209 Main Street, 
Richmond, Va 





Yes, it's Pleasant to Hear the Satisfaction 


AERATED OXYGEN 


GIVES TO ALL. 





\ 
w.. e b+ Jr thy os S U R P R | Ss E D 
wiheteiriuse wth LUNGS! 


pure air. Naturally 

they suffer with Catarrh, Consumption, 
Nerve Waste, General Debility and other 
diseases, 

AERATED OXYGEN is the finest lung bath 
in existence. Sterilized air, medicated and charged 
heavily with Oxygen, nature’s great tonic and 
life builder. Lungs treated thus never fall prey 
to Consumption, Catarrh, or other throat 
and chest troubles. 


Home Office, 


AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND CO., 


NASHUA, N. H.. 
Chicago Office : 3 & 4 CENTRAL MUSIC HALL. 
New York Office : 19 BEEKMAN STREET. 





Whims 


Children are supposed to be the most 
whimsicai creatures in the world, and yet 
there have been grown men who were 
quite as much so as any child that ever 
lived. The writer knows a little girl who 
cannot go to sleep unless she has a piece 
of rubber held between her thumb and forc- 
finger, which some persons consider to be 
whimsical in the extreme; but what have 
these to say of Haydn, one of the greatest 
of composers of music, who could not put 
two notes together until he had dressed 
himself in his best suit and had his hair 
powdered, and who declared that without 
a certain diamond ring, the gift of Freder- 
ick II. of Prussia, on his finger he could 
not begin to work, since he could not sum- 
mon a single idea into his head ? 

Other composers have been equally 
whimsical. Of Gluck it is said that when 
he felt himself in a humor to compose he 
had his pianoforte carried into a beautiful 
meadow, where, with a bottle of cham- 
pagne on either side of him, he was able to 
do justice to his muse. 

The best work of Paisiello was com- 
posed while that genius was in bed; and 
Sacchini declared that he never had any 
moments of inspiration except when his 
two favorite cats were sitting one upon 
each shoulder.— Harper's Bazar. 


Young Mothers 
should early learn the mocnaatty ot of keeping on hand 
a a supply of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk for nursing babies as well as for general ¢ook- 
ing. It has stood the test for 30years. Your Grocer 
and Druggist sell it. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO, 


ORGANS & PIANOS 























FSC oh 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor.16th St., N.Y. 
RHEUMATISM 


perfectly and permanently 
CURED 
BY USING ONE BOTTLE 


YELLOW PINE COMPOUND 


Price, $2.00; by Express, $2.25. Send 
for treatise. 





YELLOW PINE EXTRACT CO. 
Box J, 297 Franklin St., Allegheny, Pa 
For sale by all druggists. 


SOLID COMFORT 











One- third of our life is spent in_ bed. Le not enjoy 
that portion and sleep on an Air Mat Superior 
in every way, one See Toucan and dura 
Write for catalogve and_ testimonials. METROPOLT, - 
TAN AIR GOODS CO., 7 Temple Place, Boston. 


FLOORS 


All kinds of HARD-WOOD FLOORS, 











Mosaic; Parquetry; Wood Carpet. 
Brushes and wax for polishing floors. 


” 


Catalogues free. 


~~ WOOD-MOSAIC CO. 
= 13 Hibbard St., 
Rochester, N. Y., 
~» or 315 = Ave., 
New York City. 


F HEALTH d torenew youthful ween 
Gray Hair, Most satisfactory Hair grower, 50e, 
London 81 “hae 853 B , New York, will 
Esco Hair Book & on Hace? ka Coane. Bess stu Gomn’bou: F REP 


wood Floors. 








SUPERIOR 


to all other 
medicines for 
purifying the blood 
and restoring the 
health and 
strength, 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


is the 

standard specific 
for Scrofula, Catarrh 
Rheumatism, and 
Debility. 


Cures Others 


will cure you. 





This Week 


( Grand Street Store.) 


Cloaks. 


Cheviot Jackets,....... $3.99. 
Former price $7.00. 
Cheviot & Beaver Jackets 
Astrakhan trimmed, 
$5.90. 
Former price $10.00. 
Diagonal Jackets, 
full shawl collar, 
Astrakhan fur, 
34 inches long, $8.75. 
Former price $13.00. 
Bedford Cord Jackets 
lined throughout, $10.50. 
Former price $15.50. 


Lord Taylor 


Grand Street Store, N. Y.. 





plain and ornamental, thick and thin. End- 


rite for circular ‘‘ On Care of Hard- 


BARRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 
ex HAIR AY SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
‘And Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
} Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
sprains, All rannee.. or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


















N48 THIS $11 To SIT 

= SEwine MACH : FREE 
= examinein any ae Sent any- 
ny A tame without one cent in advance. 


| ever made. Our terms, conditions and everything 

1s far more liberal than any other house ever offered. 
For for full particulars, etc., cut spe oe 
ment out and send to us to-day. 


‘Alvah Mfg. Co. Dpt. C170 ChicagoJ”? 
Mention The Christian Union. 
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Valued Indorsement 


of Scott’s 
Emulsion 
is contain- 
ed in let- 
ters from 
the medi- 
cal profes- 
sion speaking of its gratify. 
ing results in their practice. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hype- 
phosphites can be adminis- 
tered when plain oilis out of 
the question. It is almost 
as palatable as milk—easier 
to digest than milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 














Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATAR RE 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
50c. KE. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa 


OPENING WEEK 
Spring Dress Goods 


This week there is a special exhibit of 
our New Spring Dress Goods. 

The choicest Novelties obtainable in 
the markets of Europe, showing decided 
changes in styles of fabric to suit the 
coming fashions. 

Bengaline Bourette, Persian Poplins, 
with triple palm leaf. Rich figured Wool- 
ens in East India tones. 

Half-silk Cheviots, Silk-dotted Herring- 
bone Twills, Rain-storm Serges, etc. 

Shall also show a number of old-time 
fabrics, now reproduced in new colorings 
and contrasts. 

An invitation is extended to all who 
desire to examine these choice materials. 









James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 











Y as. uys a 865.00 Singer Style Machine. 
” : ieee buys Highest Grade modern style 
— machine inthe world. 25different styles at 
a ww | intermediate prices. Warranted 10 years. 
io FRY| Wearethe only manufacturers selling ma- 
chines direct. Send for catalogue yac 
Terms forsecuring a sewing machine¥REB 
CHICAGO SEWING MACHINE C0, Chicago,IL 
py 
SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 
MISS SARA P. TINGLEY, who has had sev- 
eral years’ experience in the care and training of young 
children at home and in the kindergarten, will receive into 
her home at Maple Farm, Windham, Connecticut, a lim- 
ited number of chiidren of from three to six years of age. 
WANTED-—A position as Bible reader and visitor in 
connection with some church or Sunday-school, by a youn 
woman of 20 years* experience and having excellent ref- 
erences. Address Miss SCHWARZ, 304 East 13th St., 
New York City. 
A SOPRANO FROM EUROPE, with good 
recommendations, desires church singing, concerts, pri- 
vate entertainments, and pupils. cellent references 


here in New York. Address No. 3,354, care Christian 
Union, 








About People 


—Mrs. Lucy Whitney Wood, of Barre, 
Vt., celebrated her one hundred and sev- 
enth birthday recently. She retains her 
mental faculties to a remarkable degree. 
She has had ten children, and her oldest 
son is eighty years of age. 


—General Butler is said to have been 
the owner of more land than any other 
citizen of the United States. It is located 
in various States, North, South, and West. 
He owned immense tracts near Puget 
Sound, where such property is valuable. 
He owned both sides of the great falls on 
the Potomac. 


—Miss Florence Bascom, of Williams- 
town, Mass., who will take the title of 
“Ph.D.” next June from Johns Hopkins 
University, will be the first woman to re- 
ceive such an honor from that institution. 
She has been studying in the geological 
department in Baltimore for two years, 
and had been similarly engaged for three 
more in the University of Wisconsin. 





DHNSOW'S 
ANODYNE 


LINIMENT 


FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 


KEAnYOT 
sw ORIGINATED AEp 


For INTERNAL as muchas EXTERNAL use. 


By an Old Family Physician. | 
SooTHING, HEALING, PENETRATING, 
Dropped on Sugar, Children Love 


take Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment for Croup, Colds, 
} A Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cramps and Pains. Re 
lieves Summer Complaints, Cuts and Bruises like magic- 
Cures Coughs, Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis, Cholera- 
Morbus, Chilblains, Chaps, Soreness in Body or Limbs, 
Stiff Muscles or Strains. Inhale for Nervous Headache. 
Ill’st’d Pamphlet free. Sold everywhere. Price 35 cts. 
Six bottles. $2.00. I. S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Masa, 





King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement 
For Plastering Walls and Ceilings 


If you are going to build a house, and desire to have it plastered with a material which will not require 
constant patching after it is completed, and at the same time insure perfect safety in the most expensive 
decorations, insist upon your architect specifying King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement. 

It is not only 300 per cent. stronger than any other plastering material, but elastic, composed as it is 
exclusively of gypsum and asbestos, the natures of which not only make it fire-proof, but place it beyond any 


injury which might possibly be done by water. 


As ‘a rule, clients limit the cost of their buildings, and thus the architect is obliged to cut down his 
estimate, with the result that invariably the plastering of some of our best buildings is of an extremely 
poor quality, but good enough to pass the superficial inspection. 

Following soon after come the falling ceilings and endless patching, which in five years’ time would 
amount,to quite as much as the original cost of the entire work ; thus demonstrating that the best quality 
of material on so important a part of a building as plastering, where very often the decorations cost three or 
four times the original amount of the plaster, is by far the cheapest in the end. 

Some plasterers will tell you that this is a new thing, and that you had better confine yourself to the 
old method of lime and hair, which naturally would furnish him with the most lucrative part of his pro- 
fession, 7. ¢., patching ; but, inasmuch as we have sold nearly one million barreis of this material inthe past 
three years, and it has given perfect satisfaction in every case where directions have been followed, we are 


compelled to dispute this statement of the plasterer. 


At the same ‘time we would refer you to the following buildings throughout the country which have 


been plastered with this material: 


Park & Tilford’s New Stores, New York City. 

Postal Telegraph Building. New York City. 

Mail and Express, New York City. 

New York Times, New Yerk City. 

Holland House, New York City. 

Dr. Meredith’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hwee’ and Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Public School No. 26, Brooklyn, N. Y. : 

Arbuckle Flats, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hotel St. George, Broo lyn, N.. Ys 

New Store of Liebmann Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ninth Ward School, Utica, N. Y. 

Residence of E. J. Hingston Buffalo, N. Y. 

First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. Y 

State Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

St. John’s Church, Elmira, N: Y. 

Barker, Rose & Young Block, Elmira, N. Y. 

Y.M.C. A. Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

German Baptist Union, Rochester, N. Y. 

Public Schools Nos. 23 and 32, Rochester, N. Y. 

Homeopathic Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. 

All-Saints Chapel, Rochester, N. Y. 

Cornell University Buildings, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hier Flats, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Salt’s Western Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Falls Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. : 

Depots of the New York Central and Hudson River 

.R. at Niagara Falls, Lockport, Garrisons, Cro- 

ton, Sing Sing, etc. _ 

Colgate Library, Hamilton, N. Y. 





Public School, W. New Brighton, N. Y. (Largest in 
the State.) 

Robbins Island Club, Peconic Bay, L. I. 

New Penn. R.R. Station, Jersey City, N. J. 

Monmouth Beach Club-House, Long Branch, N. J. 

‘* Laurel in the Pines,’? Lakewood, N. J. 

New Bowdoin Square Theater, Boston, Mass. 

Opera House Block, Springfield, Mass. 

a ge of George Westinghouse, Jr., Lenox, 

ass. 

Downing Street School, Worcester, Mass. 

Markleton Sanatorium Co., Markleton, Pa. 

Duquesne Theater, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Bank of Commerce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sixth Ave. Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Residence of Mrs. Hostetter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Supt’s Headquarters Penn. RR., Altoona, Pa. 

First National Bank, Cooperstown, Pa. 

U._S. Court-House and Post-Office, Williamsport, 


Pa. 
Commonwealth Lewy, Scranton, Pa. 
ackson Street Baptist hurch, Scranton, Pa. 
- —s Brown University, Providence, R. 1. 
R. I. Hospita. Trust Co., Providence, R. I. 
Calvert Hall School, Baltimore, Md. 
Residence of Mr. Evans, Ruxton, Md. 
State Capitol, Columbia, S. C. 
Y. M. C. A. Building, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Albright Memorial Library, Scranton, Pa. 
Moses Taylor Hospital, Scranton, Pa. 
Elm Park M. E. Parsonage, Scranton, Pa. 


Parties purchasing a house from the so-called “ Speculative Builders” will find it greatly to their 
advantage to ascertain, if possible, the material that it is plastered with, and, if it is not done with King’s 
Windsor Asbestos Cement, by all means insist upon the seller signing an agreement to keep the plastering 
in order for at least three years and pay ail damages to your decoration that ar occur by falling walls 


and ceilings. 


The majority of the builders admit the superiority of King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement, but in order to 
save the slight additional cost on a house they continue to use the old method of lime, hair, and sand, 
which consists of a very little of the former and a great deal of loamy sand, which very often contains 
decayed vegetation and enough of malodorous diseased cattle hair to hold this mixture of dried mud 
together until the house passes out of his hands and is paid for. 

If you wish to avoid this class of dwellings in thefuture, which will prove to be a perpetual drain upon 
your finances, as well as a standing menace to your health, send to us for a circular of our material,{with a 


list of Agents throughout the country. 


J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 State St., New York, N. Y. 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 
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Registered Trade-Mark 


dress fabrics - 


Pure Linen Lawns, printed and white. 
Printed Batiste Brillante. 

Linen Ginghams and Damassé Linens. 
Fancy Scotch and English Ginghams. 
Zephyr Ginghams, in neat effects. 
Cheviots and Reps. 

French Percales, Galatea Cloths. 

S2lk and Cotton Twill Outing Cloths. 
Flannels. 
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This is the Century Columbia, Model 32, of 93—There 
are other Columbias—Modei 30, the expert’s wheel 
—Model 29, the reliable Century of ‘92—Model 27, a 
safety as good as the big wheeled Expert of other days— 
Model 31, the new Ladies’ Columbia, the wheel of bicy- 
cled grace—Model 28, the all-around family Columbia— 
the Racing Safety, the blue-rimmed hero of the track— 
But enough—the Columbias of ‘93 are lighter and even 
better than before— All about them in the handsom- 
est and easiest reading catalogue—forty-five engravings 
—free at Columbia agencies—by mail for two two-cent 
stamps—Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass.; New York, 
N. Y., Chicago, Ill.; Hartford, Conn. 














THE LINEN STORE 





Wash Dress Fabrics 


We are showing a very complete 
assortment of styles in the following 


AMES M’CUTCHEON ®& CO. 


64 West 23d Street, N. Y. 











mee )HIE financial problem of the average man is solved, one way or 
another, by the time he attains the age of seventy. Few men 
attain that age, and of these only a small proportion need, or 
desire, insurance protection. Why, then, pay, yearly in advance, 
the extra cost to secure that protection from, say, age seventy to the Zos- 
sible limit of life, when they probably will not attain to that age, or, 
should they survive, will probably not then need, or desire, life insurance 
protection ? 

Under the renewable term policy issued by the PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of NEW YORK, with 
guaranteed level premiums to age 70, fully fifty per cent. more insurance 
can be secured than by the ordinary whole-life premiums, while, if insur- 
ance after that age is needed, it can then be secured, without medical 
re-examination, on any form of policy desired. Endowment-assurance 
and limited-payment whole-life, as well as renewable term policies, issued 
on unusually liberal terms. 








“9° Cash assets over $200 to each $100 of lability. 
Home Office, 29 Broadway, New York. 


SHEPPARD Homans, President. Ws. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
CHARLES E. WILLARD, Sup’t of Agencies. 
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